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y Y Dear Lity anp Fanny,—For you, 
\'£% who so dislike all that.is sad and 
ave. «« painful, this little story, which 

<4, °s I hope you will find sunny and 
cheerful throughout, has been 
written. 

. Dear children, your love for things pleasing 
and beautiful is a gift from God; a remnant 
of that Likeness in which we all were made ; 
a love which God himself can increase, aa 
_ which be alone can satisfy with those “ good 
_ things” that he has “ prepared for them that 

love him.” 
_. That you may be partakers of those “ good 

things ;” that 78 may “drink of the river of 
his pleasures ;” and that you may “rejoice and 
be glad all your days,” is the earnest wish and 
prayer of your affectionate friend, 
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‘DAYS AT SEADOWN. 


I, 


The Troublesome Log. 


> have done everything you told me, 

me ‘and Aunt Kate went downstairs. 
< ® long ago.” 
The little speaker stood with 
one hand on the door, eagerly awaiting 
‘permission to follow her aunt to the break- 
: fast-room. It seemed to her as if she 
had lived a whole day, since the sunbeams, 
after long waiting modestly behind the win- 
dow-curtains, had lost all patience with such 
a-very sleepy little girl, and, pouring full 
-upén her face, had awakened her. She was 
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heartily tired of hooking, and buttoning, and 
brushing, and curling, and, worse than all, of 


putting her room tidy, with Susan close be- 


hind her, so ready to tell her that this pina- 
fore was crookedly folded, or this chair was 
out of place. 

Susan smiled at the child’s impatience ; she 
had long ago forgotten the time when dressing 
was a labour, and minutes seemed hours. 
“Well, you’ve been a good child,” she said, 
‘“‘and you may go this morning; your aunt 
hasn’t told you her rules yet, I daresay.” 

Little Agnes, in her’ haste, heard none of — 
Susan’s speech, except the word “ rules,” and 
on this she pondered as she went down the 
stairs slowly; for although she knew her aunt 
well, she could not help feeling shy in-a 
strange house. 

Perhaps Aunt Kate remembered more about 


little girls than Susan did, for as soon as she 


heard the footsteps on the stairs, she opened 
the dining-room door, and waited for her little 
niece, I suppose Agnes had not been silly 
enough to believe that places really could 
change people, or that eyes which had been 
black in London would grow blue in Devon- 
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shire; yet she certainly did feel very much 
relieved to see that her aunt looked just the 
same as usual, even to that cap with dark 
blue ribbons, which always looked so perfectly 
new that Agnes sometimes fancied her aunt 
‘must have had a dozen made alike. At any 
rate, she felt sure that. if she lived to be 
ninety—and any one so very tal] and wise as 
Aunt Kate could not be far from ninety—she 
should never be able to make anything last 
so long. 

“T hope my little niece will be good and 
happy in her new home,” said Aunt Kate, as 
she laid her hands on Agnes’s shoulders and 
gravely kissed her forehead. 

Agnes grew very quiet again after this, 
while she said, “How do you do?” to her grand- 
papa, whom she had only seen twice before. 
Besides, she could not help remembering 
another morning, not long ago, when she had 
said “Good-bye” to her own mamma, who 
was gone far away, to India, over seas so 
wide that it made Agnes shudder to look at 
them on the map, or, what was worse, to try 
and count the number of great white waves 
that must be in them. She thought it a very 
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great pity that so much water should have 
run in between the different countries and 
separated them ; and had said so to her nurse 
in London, who seemed to be quite frightened 
at the idea, and said she was very glad there 
were seas to keep the dreadful blacks that 
Agnes talked of away. Agnes had been born 
in India, so she did not think the negroes at 
all dreadful, and would gladly have put up 
with them if she could have known that the 
wide seas were not between her and her own 
mamma. 

After telling you what very silly wishes 
and fancies passed through Agnes’s head, I am 
half afraid to tell you also that she was seven 
years old. People said she was tall; but 
Agnes thought that they could never have 
seen Aunt Kate, or they would have called 
her very short indeed. Her hair was brown, 
something the colour of Aunt Kate’s; but oh! 
not at all like it in other ways. If the window 
were but open, the unkind wind would dance 
in, on purpose to make Agnes’s hair blow 
about, until it stood up like little tufts of 
grass all over her head; while Aunt Kate 
might have gone bonnetless in a hurricane, 
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or rolled, cap and all, in a hay-field, and looked 
tidy afterwards. Agnes really began to think 
that her aunt's hair must be glued to her 
head, like her doll’s black curls. Aunt Kate 
had said that she hoped Agnes’s cheeks would 
grow rosy in the country, and Agnes had 
vainly examined the effect of the first night 
in Devonshire air, but, as yet, only pale yel- 
low roses were to be seen. 

Agnes half expected, from what Susan had 
said, that her aunt would have talked of rules 
all breakfast time ; but she seemed quite occu- 
pied in pouring out coffee, and attending to 
everybody's wants. And after breakfast, Agnes 
rang a large bell in the hall, and then followed 
her aunt and grandpapa into the drawing- 
room, where the servants assembled, and a 
chapter was read, a verse by each one in turn, 
even Agnes reading her verse, slowly, while 
her grandpapa pointed the place for her in his 
large Bible. She felt this so kind, that she 
determined not to be shy with him, and pre- 
sently ventured to laugh quite loud at the 
funny things he said, until Aunt Kate sent 
her to prepare for a walk. 

“Oh, what a sweet garden! and those 


_—_—- 
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dear little cottages! and the sea: Oh, and 
chickens, and a dog!” cried Agnes, quite de- 
lighted, when she got outside. 

“Perhaps you would like to run over this 
lawn, and to play with the dog,” said Miss 
Howard. 

“Oh, yes!” said Agnes, eagerly, and would 
have started immediately ; but her aunt held 
her hand, until Agnes wondered if she meant 
to run too. | 

“You shall run soon, and there will be 
plenty of time for play; but playing is not 
all we expect a little girl to do. Try and 
listen while I tell you of some other things 
which must be both remembered and done.” 

_ “Qh, the rules!” thought Agnes. She had 
forgotten all about them. 

“ Now, don’t let your eyes wander over the 
garden, or be counting the chickens, or watch- 
ing the birds, just look at the gravel at your 
feet, and attend to every word I say. First, 
then, of all a little girl’s duties, comes obedi- 
ence. Whatever grandpapa, or I, or Susan 
say, you must do immediately, without asking 
or wishing to know why. Do you under- 
stand me?” 
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“Yes, aunt,” said Agnes. 

“Now,” continued Miss Howard, “ little 
birds begin to sing with the dawn, and I 
expect that no little girl in my house will 
ever rise later than seven. And little hands, 
and little feet, and little eyes can do little 
duties, just as older hands and feet and eyes 
can do greater duties; so Susan never must 
do for you what you could do for yourself; 
_and all day long those eyes must be watching, 
and the hands and feet ready to do whatever 
little services they can. Shall you remember 
this 2?” 

“ Yes, aunt,” said Agnes again; but she 
almost felt that it would have been truer and 
safer to say, “No, aunt.” But at any rate 
she meant to try ; and when Miss Howard 
gave her leave to amuse herself, she went 
into a shady walk and forgot the dog and 
the chickens, while she tried to repeat what | 
her aunt had been saying; but try as she 
would, she never seemed able to remember 
the words, or to say anything that made sense 
at all. Just then she remembered the dog, 
and ran to try and make friends with him. 
But she didn’t know. his name; and though - 
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she called “Doggie, doggie,” till she was 
tired, he never condescended to open one of 
his sleepy eyes, or to give the slightest wag 
of pleasure with his tail. 

“Stupid old fellow; I’m sure you sleep - 
late enough. I wonder why Aunt adi ous | 
lazy dogs better than lazy little girls ;” and 
Agnes felt rather angry as she walked off. 

The broad gravel path where she had 
listened to her aunt’s instructions ran along 
the front of the house. Beyond it, at the 
side of the house, was the flower-garden,—a 
very bright little place, and quite a marvel to 
Agnes, who had hardly seen an English garden 
before. She ran about admiring and examin- 
ing each flower, kneeling down to smell those 
that were too low for her, without any regard 
to her dress, until, if she had looked, she 
might have seen two very unornamental black 
patches in front. 

_ From this pursuit her attention was diverted 
by the sound of children’s voices; and she 
ran to the low hedge which divided the garden 
on this side from a lane, and again kneeling 
on the unfortunate frock, Agnes peeped through 


a convenient hole. A boy and two girls were 
(134) 
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talking and laughing, and appeared to be 
exerting all their strength to drag something 
out of the ditch. - | 

Now Agnes could hardly remember ever 
having played with a child, or even having 
seen children at play. She got quite excited 
as to their probable success, and felt bitterly 
disappointed when one boy and girl ran 
away. 

“Qh, that’s a shame! that little girl can 
never get it out alone. What is it? I won- 
der.” And Agnes, in her eagerness, forgot 
her screen, and ran along the hedge until she 
stood opposite to where the last little girl — 
was, | | 

“What are you doing? What do you 
want?” said Agnes, addressing the strange 
child without hesitation; for she had been 
watching so long, and with so much interest, 
that she felt as if she already knew her, and 
her eagerness quite overcame her shyness, © 

The little country girl looked at her a 
moment, astonished to see a strange young 
lady in Mr. Howard’s garden. And Agnes, 
who being always very quick herself in coming 


to conclusions, allowed no more waiting-time 
(184) 9 
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for other people, repeated her question, “ What 
is that?” - 

“Tt’s a log, miss,” said the child. 

“ And what are you going to do with it?” 

“T wanted to get it out of the ditch,” said 
the child. 

“But what’s the use of it ?” 

The little girl smiled at what she considered 
Agnes’s ignorance, 

“It’s good to burn, miss,” she said. 

“ Oh, to burn,” said Agnes; “ I forgot. But 
I’ve come from India, where we don’t have 
fires, you know.” , 

“ Where’s that, miss?” said the child, now 
quite willing to forward the intimacy which 
Agnes seemed so ready to offer. 

“Oh, don’t you know? It’s a long way 
off, over the water. But tell me,” said Agnes, 
“ will it be much colder than it is now, when 
winter really comes?” 

“Oh, won’t it!” said the little girl, with 
a shudder. ‘“Aren’t we cold, just! This 
would have made such a blaze if I only could 
have got it;” and seizing the obstinate trea- 
sure once more, she gave it a determined, but 
quite ineffectual pull. 
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' “Qh, you can’t get it! 1” said Agnes ; “but 
never mind, any other log will burn just as 
well.” | 

“Logs ain’t so plenty,” said the child; 
“at least, not logs like this. And now Tom 
Forbes and his sister will come and pull it 
up, and mother wanted it much more than 
they did.” 

“Supposing I were to help you. If we 
both pulled hard, I am sure we should get it. 
I’m ver y eee and I wouldn’t leave go till 
it came.” 

“Ah! but you mayn’t, I daresay.” 

“Oh, Iam sure I may!” replied Agnes, 
' quickly remembering what her aunt had that 
morning said. But I am afraid that the very 
pleasant nature of this service had some 
weight in her considerations. ‘“ But ‘the 
hedge,” she added, as she suddenly recollected 
this hitherto forgotten obstacle. 

“TI think. there’s a place up here where you 
could get through,” said the little girl readily ; 
for she built great hopes on Agnes’s pian, of. 
not letting go till it came. 

Agnes could not help two or three times 
exclaiming, “ What fun!” as, assisted by — 
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Prudence, who I fear hardly acted worthy of | 


her name, she crawled through a very small 
gap in the hedge, and, after narrowly escaping 
being deposited beside the resisting log, tri- 
umphantly seized it. 

| She pulled so long and so hard that she 
thought it must come up; but when at last 
she left go, although she was quite out of 
breath, and her hands ached sadly, the log 
did not even seem to know it had been 
_ touched. | 

“You could hold better without your 
gloves,” said Prudence. 

“ Oh, of course, I forgot,’ said Agnes; and 
drawing them off, the children returned, with 
new energy, to the attempt. But, alas! the 
soft earth gave way under Agnes’s feet; they 
slid gently into the ditch, and remained 
planted there as firmly as the troublesome log. 

“Oh, my! oh, my!” said the imprudent 
Frudence, pulling vigorously at her com- 
panion’s unlucky feet, until Agnes cried ‘out 
with pain ; but Prudence was now in a terrible 
- fright, and would not relax her hold -until 
Agnes was on dry land, a very woe-begone 
object. | 
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Perhaps this silly little girl had expected 
to. come out clean and dry, and that, once 
again on dry land, her troubles would be over. 
At any rate, she looked at herself with amaze- 
ment and horror, and kept helplessly exclaim- 
ing, “ Oh, what shall I do!” 

“Go home,” said Prudence, who was now 
very anxious to get safely away. 

“But how,” said Agnes; “I don’t know 
the way, and I am sure I never can get through 
the hole again.” : | 

“Just round the corner. Go in at the 
white gate,” said Prudence, who did not mean 
to be ungrateful, but who really had not 
sufficient heroism at that moment to face Miss 
Howard, awful to other little girls as well as 
Agnes. So Prudence went her way, with far 
more haste and gratification than did poor 
little Agnes, who, although she found walking. 
very unpleasant with such wet, heavy feet, 
could have wished the white gate miles 
away. , 

However, when she did: get home, Aunt 
Kate was not so very angry as Agnes had 
expected she might be, although she looked 
dreadfully grave and shocked, and taller than 
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ever, when she saw Agnes’s condition, and 
heard the cause of it. 

Agnes forgot all this trouble and excite- 
ment in a sound sleep after she was undressed ; 
and she dreamt that she and Prudence floated 
on the old log, across the seas, to India; only, 
when they arrived there, Prudence was wonder- 
fully changed into her own mamma, and 
Agnes was so very glad to see her, that she 
awoke, and saw Susan standing beside her. 

Then she spent a very quiet afternoon up- 
stairs, and was expecting to see nobody but 
Susan all the evening, when grandpapa him- 
self came upstairs, and said that, as it was the 
first day in his house, and he felt sure his 
little grandchild would try to behave more 
wisely another time, she was to be forgiven, 


and come down to the drawing-room with: 


him. 


IL. 
The Sunday School. 


LMARRUNDAY was the very brightest of — 
“ October days, Agnes knew that 


we Mlong before Susan came to dress 
her, for at six o’clock she had 
¥Y run to the window, and since had 
lain wide awake,. recalling all the won- 
_ derful tales her mamma had told her, of the 
Sunday school and Aunt Kate’s class, and the 
singing; and she was trying to picture the 
delights of a room full of children, and of 
hearing other little girls stand up to repeat 
lessons. 

The school was about half a mile distant 
from Mr. Howard’s house, through a true 
- Devonshire lane, straight, narrow, and bordered 
by high green banks, most inviting to climb 
up and down, and rendered none the less so 
by the ditches in which they terminated, and 
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which would add the charm of danger to this 
‘feat. But that Sunday morning was not the 
time for climbing; Agnes held Aunt Kate's 
hand and tried hard to listen, and to forget 
the green banks and bright autumn trees, so 
new to her, while Miss Howard reminded her, 
for the twentieth time, how very still she 
must sit, how very careful she must be not to 
let her eyes wander, how very distinctly and 
politely she must answer every one who | 
addressed her, and ended by hoping that 
Agnes would feel ashamed, when she heard 
the number of chapters and hymns that chil- 
dren much younger than herself could repeat. 

Agnes thought that Aunt Kate could not 
guess how much ashamed she already felt, and 
could never have felt ashamed herself, or she 
would not have wished her anything so dis- 
agreeable, 

But all disagreeables were forgotten at the 
sight of the school-house—a long, low, old- 
fashioned building, with small paned windows, 
coloured green with age and damp, but, in 
“Agnes’s eyes, as charming as the little garden 
full of large fuschia bushes. 

Her heart beat fast with eagerness and 
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pleasure as she entered the school, but when 
she saw the rows of faces turned at once to 
examine her, and heard their whispered re- 
marks, followed immediately by the cry of 
“Order,” from the schoolmistress, she felt very 
hot and shy indeed, and very glad to hold 
Aunt Kate’s hand. And when some ladies, 
and two or three little girls, came to shake 
hands with, and speak to Miss Howard, I fear 
her little niece quite forgot that part of her 
instructions about speaking politely and dis- 
tinctly. Then a hymn was sung by all the 
children together ; this interested Agnes very 
much, so much that she quite forgot shyness, 
and longed to be able to sing too. It was a 

_ very pretty hymn, and the children sang softly 

and clearly. | 
The words were these— 
** If David tuned his harp, 

Of Christ the Lord to sing, 


Delighting much to praise in psalms 
His promised Priest and King. 


‘¢+Much more believers now, 
In this more favoured day, 
Should sing his praise who since has come 
And put their sins away. 


“ And oh! how sweet it is, 
When children's hearts are led 
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The pleasant paths of faith and love 
In early life to tread. 


When learnitig much of Christ, 

And more and more of truth, 

They seek, as David did of old, 

To serve him in their youth.” 
Then there was a prayer; and after this the 
classes separated. 

Agnes felt some return of shyness; but 
when all were absorbed in their several duties, 
Agnes ventured to peep from behind Aunt 
Kate’s shoulder and the brim of her hat. 

There were eight girls in Miss Howard’s 
class. Agnes saw that they all looked older 
than herself, and—which struck her . more 
forcibly —that they were, as she considered, far 
more grandly dressed. These poor people! 
Agnes almost exclaimed aloud. Opposite to. 
her was a bright blue silk bonnet, in which 
the small owner’s face was almost smothered 
by a prodigious rose. Near to it was a pink 
bonnet, lightly poised like a butterfly at the - 
hack of the owner’s head, furnished with a 
wreath of forget-me-nots, and tied with lilac 
strings, Agnes could not recollect having 
ever, in the grandest shop in London, seen 
such bonnets; and certainly she had never 
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before seen any one wear such, Then the 
cloaks, jackets, and dresses—black cloaks, 
plentifully trimmed with red; red and green, 
or blue and orange shot silk jackets; bright 
frocks, flounces and festoons, Agnes thought 
of her gray mousseline-de-laine dress, her plain 
black cloak, and her white straw hat, with its 
very small bow of blue, and wondered if the 
scholars were as much amazed at her Sunday 
dress as she was at theirs. From these 
observations and conjectures she was aroused 
by Miss Howard’s voice,—‘“ Agnes, I am going 
to ask Bible questions. Pay attention, I 
shall expect you to answer in your turn.” 

Answer in her turn! Did Aunt Kate 
expect her to stand up, and, before all these 
strangers, Say answers out of her own head. 
For Agnes had never thought of answering a 
question until the proper reply had been 
taught her out of a book, and had only learnt 
"a very little bit of Watts’ Catechism, during 
the few months her mamma had been with 
her in London. What kind of questions 
would Aunt Kate ask? What would she do, 
if Agnes could not answer? What ever 
should she say ? , 
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These queries were put an end to by 
another, still more distracting. 

Agnes, in her fright and bewilderment, did 
not hear the question, but she saw Aunt 
Kate’s bright, sharp eyes seeming to read into 
her very mind, if indeed there could be any- 
thing to read there, and she felt that the 
sixteen inquisitive eyes of the. scholars were 
fixed upon her, while a dreadful silence in- 
timated that every one was waiting for her to 
speak, 

“Who was saved in the flood?” “repeated 
Miss Howard for the third time. 

Agnes gave a little start ; looked helplessly 
round the room, up to the ceiling, down on 
the floor—as if the answer, by some lucky 
accident, might have been written there. She 
never thought of exerting her own mind to 
consider the question, and give the only correct 
answer ; possessed by the idea that she must 
invent something, she faltered out, “Samuel, 
the king of Israel,” with a desperate effort to 
break the silence, which she fancied was 
gradually spreading over the room. 

Directly she had uttered the words, she 
felt the enormity of her mistake, and was 
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glad, indeed, to hide her blushes behind the 
book Aunt Kate put into her hand, saying 
quietly, “ You had better sit down,” while an 
ill-suppressed laugh was heard among the 
younger children. 

Oh, why could she not have thought! 
why could she not have said, “ Noah!” what 
would Aunt Kate say to her? and if Susan 
heard it—Susan, who was so wise, and who 
expected every one to be the same—how she 
would despise her. And grandpapa, would 
he ever take any notice of her again ? 

But such dreadful consequences as these did 
not ensue. Agnes was ‘not exposed to any 
oneat home. Miss Howard only took especial 
_ pains to set her a long task that afternoon, 
and hear her repeat it so many times that 
Agnes thought she should never be able to 
leave off saying it in her own mind. Buta 
walk round the garden with grandpapa’ pro- 
duced such a wonderful change in her ideas, 
that she would have felt very uncomfortable 
indeed, when she returned, if Aunt Kate had 
asked for the lesson. 


IIT. 


& Walk through Seadoton. 
r ear the next afternoon, Agnes, after 


1 being dressed with special care by 
Susan, set forth with her aunt, for 
the delightful purpose of seeing all 
that could be seen in the little 
village of Seadown. She was brim- 
ming over with questions ; but whenever she 
looked at Aunt Kate’s face to speak, it seemed 
such a long way above her that sho generally 
preferred puzzling out the answers as best she 
could for herself, and sometimes she came to 
very odd conclusions. 

They did not take the ae green lane 
which led to the school-house, but the road 
bordered by the ditch into which Agnes had 
fallen that first unfortunate day, and at which 
she now looked with horror. This road soon 
turned towards the village, behind Mr. Howard’s 
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house; but Miss Howard pursued her way 
straight along, until Agnes began to grow 
really uneasy, thinking her aunt must have 
made a mistake, for they had long left all the 
houses behind them and the road was becom- 
ing narrower and wilder. She was just 
resolving to share her doubts with her aunt, 
when Miss Howard spoke. “Did you see the 
lady with two little girls, who spoke to me 
yesterday, Agnes? Her name is Mrs. Wol-' 
‘verton; we are going to visit her now. She 
kindly asked me to allow you sometimes to 
spend an afternoon with her children.” 

“ And will you, aunty ?”: said Agnes. 

“Yes; I shall be very glad for you to be 
there: they are well brought up children.” 

“Oh, thank you!” exclaimed Agnes, joy- 
fully; and she already longed to play on 
the smooth lawns, and broad, dry, gravel 
walks. ? 

“Now, mind you hold your head up, and 
speak distinctly when you are spoken to,” 
said Miss Howard, as she knocked at the 
door. “And don’t think of moving from 
your chair, or asking to go into the garden, 
unless you are invited,” 
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“No, Aunt Kate;” said Agnes, sedately. 
And she followed her aunt into the house. 

Mrs. Wolverton was a_pleasant-looking 
lady, rather younger than Miss Howard, and, 
which Agnes thought much more of, not so 
tall; with kind blue eyes, bright enough, but 
not so piercingly clear as Aunt Kate’s; and 
hair that did not appear glued into smooth- 
ness, but which, on the contrary, looked 
ready to curl, if it had been allowed. 

Agnes could not help being reminded of her 
own mamma, and something of her admiration 
and pleasure was, perhaps, shown in her face, 
for Mrs. Wolverton kissed and welcomed her 
very kindly, and ringing the bell, desired a 
servant to send the three children to the 
drawing-room, Agnes was kept at Mrs. Wol- 
verton’s side until the little girls came in; she 
was delighted to see that they were like their 
mamma. The eldest was about twelve, and 
the youngest between three and four; the 
third, Agnes thought, must be about her own 
age, and she longed to ask, but remembering 
- what Aunt Kate often said about not speaking 
until spoken to, she only sat looking at them 
very earnestly, until their mamma proposed 
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that they should take her out into the gar- 
den. : 
“How old are you?” said Agnes, who 
never was shy when alone with children, 
addressing her favourite as soon as they had 
left the drawing-room. 

“ Hight,” replied her friend. “My birthday — 
was last week; [ am so sorry you were not 
here in time to help me to keep it. And how | 
‘old are you?” 

“Seven,” said Agnes; “I shall be eight on 
the 23rd of May. But what is your name? 

I have. forgotten it.” 

“Lucy; and that’s Margaret,” ‘gaia Lucy, 
pointing’ out her elder sister ; “and the little 
one is Beatrice.” _ 

“Oh, what a beautiful garden ! 1 exclaimed — 
Agnes.; meaning by “beautiful,” convenient 
_ for play. “I do love being in the country.” 

“'We are so glad you have come,” said 
Lucy, heartily. “We have been expecting 
you a long time, and mamma says she hopes 
you will often come to drink tea.” 

“'What!.does your mamma know me?” 
‘said. Agnes, astonished that. she should have 


been expected in a strange place. 
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Lucy laughed at this odd question, but 
Margaret explained. ‘‘ Miss Howard told us, 
before she went to London, that you were 
coming, and since then we have been every 
day hoping to see you. I am glad you like 
the country ; and you will like it more when 
you know the place and the people.” 

“And when summer comes again,” said 
Lucy, “we shall have hay parties, and drink 
tea on the lawn, and dine in the wood, and 
go to picnics in boats, and there will be school 
feasts.” 

“How did you like the school?” asked | 
Margaret. At the mention of the school, 
Agnes blushed scarlet, for she remembered 
yesterday’s mistake; but she made reply that 
she thought it very pretty. 

“‘Margaret teaches,” said Lucy: “she has 
four pupils; and next year, when I am nine, 
perhaps I shall have a class.” 

. Agnes looked with great reverence at 
Margaret, when she heard that she was one 
of the teachers, persons of the highest wisdom 
and learning in her eyes. And she thought 
the time must be very far off, indeed, when 
any one would think her wise enough to teach 
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others. Just then, Miss Howard and Mrs, 
Wolverton came out to look for the children ; 
they were very sorry to part so soon. Agnes — 
wanted to hear more about country life, which 
seemed to her an uninterrupted series of 
wonderful pleasures ; and Lucy was very glad 
to talk to any one who seemed so much to 
admire all she said. When Mrs. Wolverton 
wished Agnes ‘‘ Good-bye,” she asked whether 
she would like to spend Saturday afternoon 
with her little girls “Oh, yes,” Agnes 
answered readily ; then, being reminded, by — 
a look from Aunt Kate, of an important 
omission, she repeated more quietly, “I should 
like it very much, thank you.” 

The children came with them to the garden 
gate, and after Agnes had wished them 
“ Good-bye,” as she walked along the lane she 
could talk of nothing but her invitation, and — 
the pleasure of having little girls to play with, 
and plenty of room to run about in. | 
“tsa long time to Saturday,” said Agnes. 
“Why did Mrs. Wolverton ask me that day,. 
— instead of to-morrow? Do you know, Aunt 
Kate?” | pS 
Probably because her children are busy * 
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with lessons every other afternoon,” said Aunt 
Kate. ‘“ And you must be busy too, Agnes, 
in order that you may be able to do many 
useful and pleasant things for yourself and 
. other people.” 

“JT hope Saturday will be fine; I want to 
see them again; and I like Mrs. Wolverton so 
much, But I think short people are always 
kinder than tall people. Don’t you, Aunt 
Kate ?” 

Agnes, in her eagerness and pleasure, had 
forgotten Aunt Kate's great height, and the 
consequent impropriety of her question. Miss 
Howard answered gravely,— 

“If people try to do what is right and 
kind, whether they are short or tall makes no 
difference.” 

Agnes was pleased to see that they did not 
go home by the way they had come, but 
turned into the road which led through the 
village. She asked half-a-dozen questions 
about every cottage and person she saw, 
speaking as fast and freely to her aunt as she 
would have done to her own dear doll com- 
panion Adelaide, and Miss Howard was very 
kind and patient about satisfying her curiosity. 
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Just in the middle of the village, standing 
. alone, with an air of importance, was a shop 
—the shop of Seadown. Over the door, on a 
black board, in conspicuous white letters, was 
printed the owner’s name, Pedlar. 

“Are you going in here, Auntie?” said 
Agnes, as Miss Howard directed her steps to 
the door. | 

“Yes,” replied Miss Howard. 

“What do you want to buy?” inquired — 
Agnes again. 

“Ribbon for my bonnet, and some other 
things.” | 

“ Ribbon for my bonnet,” thought Agnes. 
Surely’ Aunt Kate cannot mean to buy that at 
the baker’s. For large loaves were in the 
window ; but when they got inside, she was 
still more puzzled. It was a wonderful shop ; 
beside the loaves were all kinds of materials | 
for dresses ; prints of all colours and patterns ; 
merinoes of the brightest hues; a whole shelt 
~ full of dark blue calico with little white spots 
and stars; and a small supply of the bright 
shot silks she had seen yesterday in the school. — 

This was not all. Another shelf was filled - 
with Bibles, hymn books, primers, slates, 
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pencils, pens, ink, and paper. While she was 
looking at these, a strong smell of tea and 
coffee made known to her that grocery also 
was sold in this wonderful shop. 

Lastly, on the counter, ribbons of various 
qualities and colours were being displayed, by 
Mrs. Pedlar, to Aunt Kate. 

“You'd better take this, ma’am, now the 
winter's setting in,” said Mrs. Pedlar, display- 


- ing a warm cherry-colour, and folding it into . 


tempting bows, as Agnes thought, in the 
cleverest way. She wished her aunt would 
take it, but Miss Howard never looked at it; 
she hesitated only between a very dark gray 
and an equally dark blue, and ended by 
choosing the gray. It would match her dress, 
she said; and that was true enough. Agnes 
admired her aunt’s superiority, but she dearly 
loved to look at what was bright and pretty. 

While Mrs, Pedlar was bringing Miss Howard 
the other things she wanted, and wrapping up 
the gray ribbon, Agnes amused herself by 
playing with the roller on which it had been 
folded, and found so much pleasure in seeing 
it roll and catching +t, that she ran merrily up 
and down. 
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Mrs. Pedlar, ‘seeing her amusement, begged 
her to take the roller away, and Agnes, with 
much pleasure, accepted this offer. - But Miss ° 
Howard interposed. “My dear, you must 
not take that. Thank Mrs. Pedlar, and give 
it. back.” | 

“Why?” was on Agnes’s lips. But she-re- 
membered one of Aunt Kate’s favourite rules, 
“ Little girls must not ask, Why;” and gave 
back the roller, saying, “ Thank you,” to Mrs. 
Pedjar, but with less pleasure than before. 
Now Aunt Kate was full of kind thoughts, 
although Agnes was often foolishly afraid of 
her; and thinking that her little niece might 
be disappointed, she turned back from the 
shop door, and said, “ You may choose some- 
thing you would like instead, mene look and 
see what you will have.” 

There were tempting bottles full of all kinds 
of bon-bons ; bunches of raisins, and boxes of 
figs. 

Perhaps Miss Howard thought her little 
niece would have asked for some of these 
dainties, but Agnes’s heart was set on having 
a jacket of red and green shot silk for Adelaide; 
but as she felt shy of saying this, she stood 
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silent a long time. Her aunt, thinking she 
was bewildered by the choice, came to her 
aid. | 

“Would you like some of that pink and 
white print ?” 

“Thank you,” said Agnes. 

“Or this dark blue,” continued Miss Howard, 
perceiving that the “Thank you” was not very 
hearty. “ You could make a pinafore for some 
poor child.” 

“But I don’t know any poor child,” said 
Agnes, still thinking of the silk. 

“By the time the pinafore is made you 
will,’ said Miss Howard; and Mrs. Pedlar 
placed the blue calico on the counter, 
and took up her yard measure and scis- 
- sors. 

“If you please, aunt,” said Agnes, making 
a desperate effort for Miss Adelaide’s jacket ; 
“If you please, I should like a bit of that silk 
with the shaking colours.” | 

Miss Howard looked really amazed. 

“Silk, child! What silk do you mean?” 
she said. 

“That one, red and green,’ said Agnes, 
pointing it out as well as she could. 
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“What do you want with it?” asked her 
aunt. | 

“T can make a jacket for my doll,” said 
Agnes, shyly. She almost wished that she 
could make up her mind to the blue calico— 
Aunt Kate looked so shocked. | 

“ You might do something much better than 
that,” she said. ‘Your doll will be none the 
better for a silk cape.” 

But Agnes could not at all enter into this, 
and finding that she was not disposed to alter 
her choice, Miss Howard had the red and green 
silk brought aon and a piece cut off for Miss 
Adelaide. 

Nevertheless Aunt Kate was so grave and 
silent as they walked home, that Agnes very 
much doubted whether persisting in her own 
way was pleasantest after all. She tried to 
make herself take pleasure in the bright silk, 
and showed it many times to Adelaide, who 
did not seem in the least shocked or surprised 
at the choice, though I cannot say she looked 
forward with any particular pleasure to wear- 
ing the bright garment. Agnes was still much 
puzzled as to why she had not been allowed 
to accept Mrs. Pedlar’s intended gift, and 
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having thought about it a long time with- 
out reaching any conclusion whatsoever, she 
resolved to make known her difficulty to her 
aunt. 

Miss Howard was making tea in the dining- _ 
room, and when Agnes had said timidly, 
“ Auntie, why wouldn’t you let me have the 
ribbon roller?” she almost hoped that the 
sound of her voice might have been drowned 
in the hissing of the urn and rattle of the tea- 
cups ; for Miss Howard looked grave, not that 
that was any unusual circumstance, but Agnes 
feared she might still be displeased, for con- 
science told her that she had not acted quite 
as her aunt would approve, in the matter of 
the bright silk and the blue calico. But Miss 
Howard's ears, like her eyes, were unusually 
sharp. The lowest whisper seldom escaped her, 
and Agnes’s question was answered,—“ Mrs. 
Pedlar was kind to offer you the roller, but 
you did not want it so much as some other. 
people.” | 

“What other people?” asked Agnes, who 
had never thought of there being any por culer 
use in the roller. 

“Poor boys in London,” replied Miss Howard. 
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“Now go into the drawing-room and bring 
grandpapa to tea.” Agnes left the room much 
mystified. 

_ What benefit could such things be to the 
ragged half-starved little boys she had so often 
seen and pitied in the London streets? What 
could be of any use to them except food and 
clothing ? And surely these could not be in- 
tended as food. She recollected strange stories 
of shipwreck and famine, with which her nurse 
in London had sometimes entertained her, and 
wondered whether poor London boys some- 
times feasted on the contents of a hamperful 
of ribbon rollers, despatched from Seadown by 
_ Mrs. Pedlar. 

She entered the drawing-room with so very 
grave a face, that it attracted Mr. Howard’s 
notice. 7 
“ How now, little girl,” he said. “ You look 
as if the weight of seven kingdoms were upon 
you. What is the matter ?” 

“Grandpapa,” said Agnes, solemnly, “tea 
is ready.” The idea of eating slices of wood 
instead of slices of bread and butter, was still 
_ very horrible to her mind. 

“Tea ready? Is that all, dear?” said 
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grandpapa. “I thought you were come to 
tell me that Aunt Kate had fallen into the 
tea-urn, or that the cook had toasted Susan 
instead of the bread.” 

“No, grandpapa,” said Agnes, as if these 
accidents had been possible. ‘ Grandpapa,” 
she said again, after a little hesitation, “ when 
you were a little boy, did you ever use a Toller 
for anything ?” 

‘A what, dear ?”’ asked Mr, Howard. 

“A roller, a wooden thing to fold ribbon 
on.” 

“No, dear, I can’t say I thought a about 
ribbon when I was a boy. 

“Not the ribbons, but the rollers,” said 
Agnes. “ Aunt Kate said poor boys in London 


wanted them.” 


Mr. Howard looked puzzled. “Ask Aunt 
Kate,” he said; “she knows more about such 
things than I do. And here she comes to 
look for us.” | 

Mr. Howard exposed the difficulty, and 
Agnes confided her suppositions. They laughed 
a little at the child’s mistake, and then Miss 
Howard explained: “A great many things 
you know, my dear, are not of use to eat or 
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to wear, but they may be turned into money, 
with which to buy food and clothing.” 

“Yes, I know. Bank notes,” said Agnes. 

“Not only bank notes, dear,” said Mr. 
Howard. “The matches poor men and boys 
sell—the things that pedlars carry about, may 
be so changed.” 

“In London,” continued Miss Howard, 
“ there are places called Ragged Schools, where 
the very poorest boys are taken out of the 
streets and taught to earn their bread. Among 
other things they make toys, and from these 
ribbon rollers they cut out wheels for carts. 
Mrs, Pedlar, and numbers of other people who 
take an interest in these schools, collect ribbon 
rollers, and a great many other things, to send 
for the poor ragged boys. I could tell you a 
great deal more about Ragged Schools, but 
not now. We,must go to tea.” 

Agnes was much relieved by this explana- 
tion, and ate her own bread and butter with 
greater relish, now that she understood how 
the wooden rollers were converted into proper 
food for the poor London boys. 


A Country Gea-Party. 


m0 you know what the weather's 


gon PM like, Miss Agnes?” said Susan, 
“\ when she came into Agnes’s room 

one morning. 
| “No, I don't,” said Agnes, 
springing up quickly; “but why? Ob now, 
I am sure you have something to tell me;” for 
Susan’s face was smiling all over. 

“Look out and see if it’s fine,” was her 
answer. | 

“Oh, Susan !” exclaimed Agnes, enraptured, 
for the sky was cloudless, the sun was already 
bright, there was every promise of the very 
finest weather. — | : 

“You and I are going a long walk in the 
- country,” said Susan; “away behind those hills, 
My aunt has a farm there, and we are to take 
our tea with her, if the weather holds out.” 
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How anxiously the weather was watched, 
how long the morning seemed, how hastily 
the dinner was despatched, I need not tell you; 
but at last Agnes really found herself, in 
company with Susan, out on the free green 
hills; now running aimlessly hither and 
thither, like a little dog, in a very ecstasy of 
delight ; now walking slowly, to enjoy every 
breath of the sweet country air, and every 
step over the soft, grassy carpet at her feet, 
She was almost sorry when her walk was put 
an end to, by their arrival at Mrs. Foster's 
farm-house. But this regret—if regret could 
‘be said to have entered for a moment into an 
- afternoon of such perfect enjoyment— was 
speedily lost in admiration and delight at the 
sight of Mrs. Foster, whose comely figure filled 
the whole of the entrance, and whose cheeks 
looked as if two of the rosiest apples from her 
own orchard had deposited themselves on her 
face. , | 
The house and domain, like its mistress, 
spoke of plenty and cheerfulness ; yet there 
was no green front door, with bright brass 
knocker, seeming to turn its back with gen- 
teel disdain on the yard and out-houses. Mrs. 
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Foster’s house nestled among the barns; chick- 
ens ran upon the door-step, and, to Agnes’s 
great delight, even a pig might be seen from 
the great kitchen window. 

Agnes had, until now, supposed that all 
people who lived in a thatched cottage, and 
wore thick shoes, blue stockings, no crinoline, 
and short petticoats, were poor people, who 
subsisted upon half the allowance of food 
which she herself consumed, and seldom saw 
more money than sixpence at a time; but 
after this memorable evening at Mrs. Foster’s, 
she once and for ever gave up that idea. 

“So this is Miss Howard’s little niece,” said 
Mrs. Forster, fixing her kindly gaze upon 
Agnes, “ How old are you, dear ?” 

“ Seven,” replied Agnes, 

“ Little lamb!” ejaculated the good country- 
woman. “She looks a poor mite of a thing 
for seven, I say, Susan, mind you nurse her 
well, and be.soft with her. She’s real pretty, 
if it wasn’t for her pale cheeks.” 

“Pretty or ugly,” replied Susan, in her 
grave, decided tone, “it’s all one to me; only 
let her behave herself.” | 

“Tut, tut—behave herself!” said Mrs. _ 
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Foster: “laugh and be merry—that’s child- 
ren’s behaviour. Don’t come over me, Susan. 
I know you'd sermonize any one to death; 
you would. But now, come and take your 
teas; I’m sure your walk must have given you 
both an appetite.” 

And Mrs. Foster, having revenged herself 
for Susan’s, as she thought, barbarous speech, 
resumed her cheerful appearance, and led 
Agnes to the post of honour at the tea-table— 
a huge arm-chair, where her little guest was 
almost beneath her, and a fat baby on one 
side, and Susan on the other. 

Such a tea-table! It was well indeed that 
the sharp air of the hills had increased Agnes’s 
appetite. At first she could hardly eat for 
amazement, as she watched the beef, bread 
and cheese, slices of plum-cake spread with 
thick Devonshire cream, and the dozens of 
rosy apples, which were demolished in an in- 
 eredibly short time, by the Toms, Joes, and 
Sallys, who composed Mrs, Foster's family 
circle. Tea was at last over, and Susan said 
they must be going. They had-a long walk 
before them, and Agnes would be cold and 


tired if they stayed out later. 
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Agnes thought it more likely that Susan 
might be cold or tired, she felt just then so 
very warm, and so ready for any amount of 
walking and play. She was just going to beg 
Susan not to hurry home on her account, when. 
Mrs. Foster spoke. 

“Oh, don’t be going yet,” she said. “It’s 
no manner of use taking this long walk, if you 
can’t sit an hour when you get here. Joe 
shall drive you home in the light cart by-and- 
by. And as for cold, there’s my big Sunday 
shawl, which I’ve never worn above twice, 
you can take to wrap round little miss, if 
you like.” | 

So Susan, drawing her chair to the fire, sat 
down. Mrs. Foster threw another log on, and 
although the weather was not yet cold, the 
cheerful. light of the fire looked very pleasant 
in the great kitchen, where it danced upon 
the dark, old-fashioned furniture, and made 
the array of copper and brass on the dresser 
shine like new gold. 

“Would you like to take the baby, my 
_ dear?” said Mrs. Foster, seeing the interest 
with which Agnes looked at it. 


a 


- “Qh, yes!” said-Agnes, eagerly. She had 
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never held a real, live baby before. Her 
satisfaction was unbounded when the child 
was laid upon her lap. It began to cry 
immediately, perhaps frightened by the gaze 
of Agnes’s dark eyes; but its mother pacified 
it. The little eyes, still bright with tears, 
smiled again in answer to Agnes; the tiny 
fingers began to pull her hair, and I am afraid 
Miss Adelaide would have had a very severe 
fit of jealousy, could she have known what 
uncomplimentary comparisons Agnes was just 
then drawing between her and Mrs. Foster's 
baby. | 

But the baby was, as its mother said, the 
finest child in all Seadown; and Agnes’s arms 
ached so much from holding it, that she was 
very glad to rock it in its cradle, peeping 
every moment between the curtains to see if 
it were going to sleep; and this amusement 
lasted until the cart was heard to come round. 
and Joe announced that he was ready. 

Agnes would have been very sorry to leave 
the pleasant farm-house, kind Mrs. Foster, and 
the baby, except that the prospect of such a — 
delightful novelty as a drive in a cart made 
her anxious to commence the journey. Mrs, 
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Foster brought out a chair, by means of which 
she climbed into the cart, and having arranged 
a nice cushion of straw in the bottom of the 
cart, and wrapped her little guest in the “ big 
Sunday shawl,” lifted her into her place, 
where Agnes could hardly see or be seen in 
her nest. Susan took her place by Joe, and 
they drove off. 

Now it seemed to Joe that he had been 
put to very useless trouble in getting out the 
cart and horse to drive Susan so short a dis- 
tance, and he consequently worked off his ill- 
humour by driving along the rough, ill-kept 
road at a random pace. Agnes greatly en- 
joyed the novelty of being tossed up and down 
like a pancake, but Susan was not so well 
pleased. 

“TI say, Joe,” she said, having just been 
shaken into a hole, and up a hill, “drive 
slower.” 

_ “What's the matter with my driving?” 
said Joe, touching the horse with his whip as 
he spoke, 

“You drive too fast; this isn’t the way to 
go along the road; you'll upset us.” | 

“If you thought you could ha’ driv’ better 
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than I can, cousin,” he said, “you were free 
- to bring your own horses and try; but when 
it's my horse, Ill drive him as IJ please.” 

“You needn’t be so hot, Joe,” said Susan. 
~“T was only for giving you a hint. . 

“Didn't want it, thank you,’ said Joe. 
a Supposin’ I came showing you to darn 
stockings, what ’ud you say ?” 

To this Susan gave no reply; and, indeed, 
to speak would have been useless, for at 
Joe’s increased pace the cart made such a 
rattle over the loose stones in the road, that 
nothing else was heard until they reached the 
village. 

Then Susan spoke again, this time with 
_ great decision. “Joe,” she said, “stop, and 
let us out; or else drive quietly. I’m not 
going through the street like a madwoman.” 
Joe, not wishing to quarrel with Cousin 

Susan, who was thought a great deal of at 
the farm, drove more slowly the. rest of the 
way, and Susan was quite friendly as she 
wished him “Good-night,” at Mrs. Howard’s 
‘white gate. 

Aunt Kate sent Agnes straight off to bed 
- with no other words than “ Good-night;” and 


po 
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the little girl found herself so tired, after her 
long walk and adventurous drive home, that 
she was glad to lay her head on her pillow, 
and slept so soundly, that I fear Susan had to 
call her more than twice before she awoke the 
next morning. 


. Saturday Ebening. 


gGNES did not forget her invitation 
- to Mrs. Wolverton’s. Miss Ade- 
laide was dressed with the utmost 
eare, to do honour to the occasion, 
for she was to be of the party. 
| Agnes was very glad that dolls could 
not suffer from vanity; Susan had said that 
little girls must not wear smart clothes, lest 
they should become vain; and certainly, if 
finery could have produced this effect on 
dolls, Miss Adelaide would have been very 
vain indeed. 

She wore a pink gauze dress, ornamented 
with black lace flounces spangled with silver; 
blue silk boots and beautiful open-worked 
stockings; a little white hat with a wreath 
of roses, and a necklace of many coloured 
‘beads. Her hair, of course, was in its usual 
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neat order, being kept in: stiff curls by the 
glue which she used instead of pomatum. 

Miss Adelaide received a due share of ad- 
miration from Lucy and Beatrice Wolverton. 
Margaret liked to see dolls dressed more like — 
real children, and, to her mind, a little girl in 
pink gauze, with blue silk boots, was a very 
unnatural idea. 

She was much too polite and kind to make 
these remarks to Agnes, but she promised to 
make a plainer dress for Miss Adelaide, and 
Agnes accepted the offer with much delight, 
for she thought that nothing could more 
nearly resemble Mrs. Foster’s baby, than 
Margaret’s pretty wax doll with its soft, short 
hair, not glued into curls like poor Miss Ade- 


Jaide’s, but really, as Agnes expressed it, grow- 


ing out of the wax; at which remark the 
other children laughed. 

Leading out of the nursery, which, as Lucy 
observed, was only for Beatrice, there was a . 
smaller room, where Margaret and Lucy kept 
their story-books, work, and playthings, and 
where, every Saturday, being their half- 
holiday, they made tea for themselves in a 
pretty little blue tea-set, always sending 
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~ Beatrice a formal ‘invitation for the evening, 
and feeling very much honoured indeed, when 
mamma or papa would come in and take one 
of the tiny cups of tea. | 

Part of the pleasure was to 7 the table 
for themselves. Margaret and Agnes spread 
the cloth, Lucy placed the cups, and little 
Beatrice, assisted by her elder sister, put a 
plate for each person, not forgetting one for 
mamma and one for papa. 

Just as this business was completed, Mrs. 
Mason, the housekeeper, was heard to knock. 
at the door. She came to pay her usual 
Saturday evening visit, and to bring the plain 

cake she had made for the children, and a pot 
_ of her strawberry jam. 

“TY wish,” said Lucy, when Margaret had 
placed: these provisions on the table, and was 
admiring the neat appearance of the whole; . 
“I wish we could be gipsies, and have our 
tea on the ground.” 

“What! put the nice clean. table-cloth 


down on the carpet, and sit on the floor?” . 


said Margaret. “O Lucy, how can you 
think of such a thing!” : : 
“There's no fun at all in this,” said Lucy 
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discontentedly; for she did not like to feel 
obliged to submit to Margaret's superior 
wisdom. “The table looks just as if a 
servant had laid it; and besides, we are to 
do what we like up here.” 

“J don’t think mamma, would like it,” said 
Margaret. 

“Oh, I see no harm,” said Lucy, “we 
shan’t break anything; and besides, the tea- 
set is ours! Agnes, would not you like to 
play gipsies? Beatrice, wouldn’t it be nice 
to sit on the floor, and put your plate in your 
lap, like a picnic?” 

Beatrice of course thought the plan delight- 
ful, from its contrast to the order of the 
. nursery tea, at which she was so constantly 
exhorted to good behaviour. 

“Now Margaret,” said Lucy, in a very 
injured tone, “we might all enjoy ourselves 
so much if it were not for you. You are 
always so selfish. We never can do anything 
but what you wish.” | 

Margaret said nothing; she did not like to 
be called selfish, or to hear her sister speak in 
this unkind way, so she began to remove the 
neatly-spread tea, heartily assisted by the 
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other three children. Lucy then pushed 
away the table, and triumphantly spread the 
table-cloth and its accompaniments on the 
floor. 

“Gipsies always help themselves,” she said, 
feeling herself now mistress of the feast; “so 
Margaret, when you have helped yourself, 
hand us the tea-pot, and we will each pour 
< out our own tea,” , 

“Beatrice cannot pour out tea,” said 
Margaret, as she handed the tea-pot to Lucy; 

“she will upset something.” 
“No, no,” said Beatrice eagerly. “Ti not 
upset. I’m a gipsy. I must help myself.” 

“No, Beatrice,” said Lucy; “I will pour 
out your tea,” 

The little girl, taking an example of self- 
will from her elder sister, seized her cup. 
Lucy was equally resolved to have her own 
way, and, without listenmg to Margaret’s 
entreaties for patience and gentleness, poured 
some of the hot tea into Beatrice’s cup, and 
over her hands. lJBeatrice, frightened and 
angry, began to cry loudly, exclaiming that 
Lucy had burned her. © 

Margaret was trying to pacify the child, 
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when nurse came in. She stood in amaze- 
ment to see the tea-things on the floor, and 
Beatrice, in her white frock and pretty sash, 
seated on the carpet, with the unfortunate 
| cup of tea upset in her lap. 

“Here’s a naughty little girl,’ she began, 
picking up the child, and shaking the tea 
and crumbs of cake rather hastily from her 
frock, Then, as Beatrice redoubled her 
cries, at this treatment from nurse, with 
whom she was a great pet, nurse changed 
her tone. 

“Hush, hush, there’s a lamb. It’s my 
darling, it is. And I should like to know 
what your mamma would say, Miss Margaret,” 
continued nurse, as soon as quietness was 
restored, “if she saw you making the children 
take their teas on the floor? And little miss 
with you, too,” she continued, glancing at 
Agnes, “I’m safe to say she never saw such a 
set out before. But there, you're all alike; if 
youre left a minute to yourselves you'll get 
into mischief. You shan’t have Miss Beatrice 
in again, if you can’t take your tea like 
Christians.” 

All this time, Margaret was helping nurse 
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to pick up the tea-things, bread, and butter, 
and cake, and to place them once more in 
order on the table. Agnes was too shy to 
assist in this business while nurse was there. 
She wondered that Margaret said nothing to 
excuse herself when she was scolded for 
putting the things on the floor; and she was 
very glad when tea was over, and nurse, 
having changed Beatrice’s dress and washed 
the tears from her face, left them once more 
to amuse themselves. 

Margaret did everything in her power to 
banish from the mind of her guest all dis- 
agreeable remembrance of the gipsy tea-party, 
and soon they were very merry, playing at 
school. Agnes was school-mistress; but had, 
I fear, very stupid scholars, for Margaret 
could not spell words of three letters; Lucy 
could not get through the alphabet; and 
Beatrice did not know a round O when she 
saw it. | | 

Presently they went downstairs, where 
there was acting, under Margaret’s direc- 
tion; Mr. and Mrs. Wolverton being the 
spectators. 

Margaret and Agnes dressed themselves as 
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ruffans. Margaret in a greatcoat, garden 
hat, and very large scarf of her father’s, which 
was tied half over. her face, and certainly gave 
her a very forbidding appearance. Agnes 
wore a shawl, tied like a plaid across her 
shoulders, and, being armed with a large. 
umbrella and the very fiercest countenance, 
looked ready for any savage deed. 

Lucy and Beatrice lay on the sofa, covered 
with a shawl of their mamma’s, and each with 
a crown on her head. Lucy had insisted on 
these marks of royalty, though Margaret 
assured her that even the grandest kings 
never wore their crowns in beds. These two 
royal personages were supposed to be asleep, 
but Beatrice could not help keeping one eye 
open to see what Margaret and Agnes were 
doing, and she gave an audible scream when 
the dreadful ruffians advanced, brandishing the 
sofa-pillows in the most threatening manner ; 
however she allowed herself to be so thoroughly 
smothered, that mamma and papa had no 
difficulty in guessing that they had seen the 
murder of the little princes Edward V. 
and his brother, the Duke of York, in the 
Tower. 
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After a little more play, Susan came to 
fetch Agnes, who was very sorry to find her- 
self at the end of so pleasant an evening, and 
readily promised to ask her aunt’s permission 
to come again soon. 
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— Poor Adelaide. 


4 v1 INTER was coming on; the last 

ARS, bright yellow leaves had, long ago, 
become brown, and dropped, one 
by one, from the trees; the last 
little flowers had drooped their heads 
and died, and in their places the 
holly bushes began to be bright with berries; 
and the little stars seemed to shine clearer at 
night in the frosty sky, as if to make up 
for the gloom beneath them. 

It was getting colder every day; little Pru- 
dence Long, Agnes’s first acquaintance, often 
thought lovingly of the log that lay still in 
the ditch, as she shivered beside the scanty 
fire, that hardly could warm the tumble- 
down old cottage on the hill where she lived. 

Mrs, Long was very poor. She had no 
husband to earn bread for her and her chil- 
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dren, all they got must be procured by her 
own labour. It was little enough. Scanty 
food and constant care left her hardly strength 
sufficient to work at the farms near; and even 
when she felt strong enough, she scarcely 
knew how to go out and leave the six little 
children of whom Prudence, aged nine, was 
the eldest, alone in the cottage all day. 
Prudence had a hard task when she was left _ 
mother of her five little brothers and sisters,. 
to keep them amused and out of mischief so 

- many hours. When her mother could spare | 
her, Prudence went to the Seadown school; 
and on Sundays she was always to be seen in 
her place in Miss Howard’s class. 

By that lady’s kindness, she always ap- - 
peared there neatly dressed. Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard never forgot their poor neighbours, 
and Mrs. Long owed many an unexpected 
meal, for herself and her children, to their 
liberality. 

Winter brought none of these sufferings to 
Agnes, and every night, when she went to 
_ bed, her greatest desire was to see the hills 
and gardens white with snow in the morning. 

One morning, when she awoke, and eagerly 
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examined the state of the weather, she saw 
that something had covered the ground during 
the night. Could it be snow? The hills 
looked gray; not, as Susan had described, as 
white and soft as new wool. But, close by 
in the garden, Agnes could see little specks of 
white everywhere. She was very glad in- . 
deed when Susan came to dress her, for the 
sky was clear, and she had been very much 
afraid lest the sun should shine and melt it 
all before she was dressed and able to run 
out to examine it more. nearly. 
‘Susan, is this snow ?” she said eagerly. 
“Good morning, Miss Agnes,” said Susan. 
And Agnes recollected that she had not 
said “Good morning,” a duty which she often 
forgot when she was eager to ask some ques- 
tion which had been puzzling her since she 
awoke. | 
“ Has the snow come ?” she then repeated. 
“Qh, dear no,” said Susan, “it’s frost. 
Fine and cold the weather's setting in now. 
This is the time to bowl the new hoop your 
aunt bought you; only take care you don’t 
tumble, for the roads are so hard they’re like 
nothing but a rock, and you'd make short 
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work to break your legs if you did come 
down.” | 

“Oh, it is very cold,” said Agnes several 
times while she was dressing. 

She didn’t like it very much when her 
fingers ached. And Susan would not let her 
stand near the fire, while the long business of 
curling her hair went on; and when Susan 
seemed to make light of her discomfort, and 
said her nose looked blue, she felt very much 
inclined to cry. But she forgot all about 
crying when she had put on a new warm 
frock, and the pretty scarlet and black mittens 
that her mamma had knitted for her before 
leaving England. 

“T wonder if poor Adelaide feels as cold as 
I do,” said Agnes. 

— © You had better go and see after her,” said 
Susan. 

So Agnes went to the little cradle where (I 
am afraid you will be shocked) Miss Adelaide 
lay in her best green silk frock. What would 
Agnes have said if Susan had put her into 
bed. without taking the trouble to undress 
her. 

Notwithstanding her unmotherly behaviour, 
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Agnes was very sympathizing when she felt 
how could pour Adelaide's face was; 80, wrap- 
ping her in a thick shawl, and laying her 
snugly under the coverings, she drew the 
cradle close in front of the bright fire, and left 
Miss Adelaide to get warm, while she went 
down to breakfast. 

“Adelaide must be comfortable now,” 
thought Agnes, as she went upstairs presently. 
“She has been more than an hour in that 
warm place. But perhaps she is too hot—I 
must go and see.” 

Alas, poor Adelaide! Her eyes, her rosy 
cheeks, her bright red lips, had disappeared ; 
down her face ran streams of melted wax, 
with which Agnes soon mingled her tears. | 

“Oh, Adelaide, poor baby! I have spoilt - 
you. I can’t see your face any more, poor 
Adelaide!” and‘the unhappy little mother 
cried and. sobbed as if her heart would 
break. 

“What is it? what is the matter with my 
little girl,” said grandpapa’s kind voice at the 
door ; but, coming nearer, he quickly compre- 
hended the calamity. 

For a moment he smiled at the woe-begone — 
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object over which the little girl was weeping 
such bitter tears of really motherly grief; but 
directly after, entering into the depth of her 
distress, he stooped, with kind interest, over | 
the melted baby. _ 

“Poor thing, she’s spoilt indeed !” he said. 
“T am afraid even Aunt Kate and the doctor 


"~~ could do her no good. But,” he continued 


with well-feigned horror, “are you melting 
too? What are those streams running down 
your face ?” 

Agnes slowly dried her tears. 

“That's right,” said grandpapa. “Now, 
what if you and I were to go to Broadford 
and look for another doll ?” 

Agnes’s face brightened considerably. 

“Oh, grandpapa! © Shall we?” she said. 

“Run away and ask. Aunt Kate,” he re- 
plied. And Agnes went off. | | 

“Oh, Aunt Kate! grandpapa says, will you © 
give me a holiday, that I may go with him 
to Broadford,”. cried Agnes, bursting into the 
drawing-room with a face in which radiant 
smiles had effaced all traces of tears. 

“Grandpapa going to Broadford ¢”” said Miss 
Howard mde 
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“Yes,” interrupted Agnes, “because my 
poor Adelaide is melted, quite spoiled; and 
he’s going to take me to get another. May 
T, Aunt Kate? Please say yes. I’m so sorry 
for my poor baby.” | 

“You don’t look very sorry,” said Aunt 

Kate “But I had rather see you look glad; 
so, if you will promise to be very wise, 
and grandpapa likes to have you, you may 
go.” 
“Oh, thank you! thank you! said Agnes, 
and so far forgot Aunt Kate’s dignity as to 
offer a kiss, more hearty than gentle, much to 
the discomfiture of the neat blue ribboned 
cap. 

Then Susan was to be found, and a fresh 
toilet joyfully submitted to; but at last Agnes 
was ready; her sparkling eyes, and cheeks 
flushed with pleasure and’ excitement, form- 
ing a bright contrast to her sober winter 
attire. | 

Kind grandpapa, too, seemed hardly less 
pleased at the idea of giving his little girl 
pleasure. 

Whether Trotter, the good old horse, was 
equally pleased, I cannot say, but, at any rate, 
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he was ready, looking as cheerful as a well- 
brushed coat, brightly-rubbed harness, and 
well-polished carriage, could make him. And 
the three set off, all of one mind that 
they would get to Broadford as fast as pos- 
sible. 


VIL. 


Plexsure and Broadford. 
ee AGNES’S drivethrough the keen winter 


S sS% air, and perhaps also her excitement 
> of pleasure, made her very hungry. 
w@° And grandpapa seemed to have 
cleverly guessed at this, for Trotter 
was first drawn up before a con- 
fectioner’s, where Agnes, notwithstanding her 
anxiety to be delivered from her present 
bereaved conons did ample justice to its 
contents. 

'“ Now the doll! eh, grandpapa?” she said, 
eagerly pulling his hand, as she disposed of 
the last mouthful; and grandpapa suffered 
himself to be drawn into the street, when ar- 
rangements had been made for the safe 
bestowal of Trotter. 

“But, ob, grandpapa, there's cae a hill 
before us, and perhaps there won’t be a doll 
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shop till the top. How will you get up? 
Shall I help you?” ) | 

“T don’t see how you can, dear. You have 
enough to do to help yourself. My little girl 
must have patience ; and I daresay the dolls — 
in the shop are not melting.” 

“Oh, grandpapa,” said Agnes, “I will never — 
be so foolish again as to put my doll to warm. 
I don’t care if she’s ever so cold. And grand- 
papa, do you think black curls, like poor 
Adelaide’s, are pretty? or, if I had golden 
hair, or brown. Supposing I had a doll with 
brown hair like mine, wouldn’t you like it? 
because then it would do to remind you of 
me, when I was gone out anywhere.” 

“TI have a pleasanter remembrance than a 
doll could give,” said Mr. Howard. 

“Well, I'll wait till we get to the shop,” 
said Agnes, at last. A very wise resolution, 
since there was nothing else to be done. 

Then they went very steadily for a little 
time, and at last reached the doll shop, though 
it was, as Agnes had said, at the very top of 
the hill. It well repaid them for their trouble ; 
Agnes set her affections on every doll at once, 
‘and it was some time before she could compose 
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herself to the business of selecting her future 
baby. 

A baby it should be; in this she was deter- 
mined. After one exclamation, she turned 
away from the ladies in feathers and silk, to 
the babies wrapped in thin blue paper, with 
soft, fair curls and eyes, half hidden under 
black lashes. Over these she hung lovingly, 
and having, at last, after much consultation of 
‘grandpapa and the shopwoman, made her 
choice, went out of the shop and down the 
hill, the merriest little mother in Broadford. 

“Now, I don’t want to buy a new doll, but 
I might get something to make my doll warm 
without melting her.” 

“What do you say to a frock of that 
crimson?” said grandpapa, looking into a 
window where crimson, gray, and blue, lay in 
soft folds. 

“It’s very pretty,” said Agnes, but half 
understanding. 

“Would you like it?” 

“For me to wear? Oh, yes! grandpapa. 
But,’ she added, after a moment, “I have 
enough dresses you know, but none so pretty 
as that.” 
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“Well,” said grandpapa, “if you have too 
many, you will be sure to find some one who 
will be glad to take one from you.” 

So he stepped into the shop, and the 
smiling shopman displayed his softest cash- 
meres. The crimson looked very warm and 
bright, but Agnes could not help fearing, 
when a dark gray was placed on the counter, 
lest Mr. Howard should, like her Aunt Kate, 
prefer it to anything brighter. But he hardly 
looked at the gray, and the crimson was pur- 
chased and carried away. | 
_ After this, they went into a bookseller’s, 
where a book full of stories and pictures was 
_ added to their purchases, until, by the time 
they came back to Trotter, Agnes was, as she 
‘said, full of presents, and certainly her heart 
was full of pleasure. 

Agnes was very anxious to see her bright . 
dress made, and to wear it; and, one frosty 
day, she had this pleasure; but it was short- 
lived. Grandpapa complimented hef on her 
gay appearance, and certainly, the little girl 
in her soft warm frock, with glossy hair and 
cheerful face, was a pleasant sight. But a 
little girl who could leave off thinking of a 
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bright-coloured dress and attend when her 
aunt was teaching her, would have been a 
still pleasanter sight, and this Aunt Kate did 
not see. All the time that Agnes sat with 
the book in her hand, she was thinking how 
ugly Aunt Kate’s dark dress was, and wonder- 
ing why she did not buy something gayer, 
and thinking how pretty her own dress was, 
and hoping she might never wear anything 
but crimson again, and then she stroked her 
frock to feel how soft it was, and counted the 
black velvet buttons which were sewed up the 
front, so that, when she began to say her 
lesson, she hardly knew what it was about, 
and Aunt Kate, guessing the reason of her 
ignorance as correctly as she guessed most 
things that concerned Agnes, sent her to Susan 
to have the unfortunate crimson changed for 
her everyday brown merino, and Agnes, 
‘thoroughly sorry and ashamed, when grand- 
papa asked the reason of this change, found 
that idleness and vanity were not the roads 
to enjoyment. 

The long-expected snow fal at last. Agnes | 
stood watching the pure flakes that floated 
swiftly and silently past the window, and 
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longed to walk over the soft, white carpet ; 
but Aunt Kate called her to her lessons. — 

_ Very.slowly she left the snow and took her 
place by Aunt Kate’s side, with her back to 
the window, and nothing in front of her but 
a large map of the world, which Aunt Kate 
had bought expressly for her little pupil, and 
which silly little Agnes thought. the least 
pleasant thing that bad ever come out of 
Broadford. 

For she did not like learning geography. 
Reading, she was fond of, it would be so 
pleasant when she could read out, like Aunt 
Kate or grandpapa. She took pains with 
writing, in order that she might be able soon 
to write long letters to her mamma. But 
she could not see any use in geography; she 
could not see the use of learning from her 
book that the world was round, when, looking 
out of the window, she saw it flat; foolish 
Agnes, she imagined that from that window 
she could see the world, and fancied herself 
much wiser than Aunt Kate or the geography 
book. Especially this morning, when ‘she 
would have liked to be playing with the 
snow, she thought herself a very unhappy 
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little girl to be obliged to sit down and learn 
Russia was a country of Europe, and that 
Edinburgh was the capital of Scotland. And 
not only she thought this, and looked this, 
but at last she said it, and quite shocked 
Aunt Kate, who thought everybody must 
know how necessary a study geography is, 
and be pleased to learn. 

“Agnes,” she said, in her gravest tone, 
“you must look more good-temipered if you 
wish to sit beside me, and have me to help 
you, for, if not, you must stand in the corner 
and learn for yourself.” 

Aunt Kate's grave tone, the terrible geo- 
graphy that must be learned, and the mention 
of the corner, were too much for Agnes. She 
began to cry. Immediately Miss Howard 
rose from her chair, Agnes knew that the 
dreaded disgrace would follow, and though she 
also knew that to stop crying was the only 
chance of escape, despair, and, I must add, 
anger, caused her to redouble her tears, until 
Miss Howard left the room, having first con- 
sighed both pupil and book to the corner. 

When Agnes began to'be naughty, she for- 
got that Mr. Howard was sitting in his arm- 
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' chair by the fire ; she hoped he had not heard 
her crying, but when she ventured to lift her 
eyes, she saw him looking earnestly at her 
from behind his newspaper. This made her 
ery afresh—tears of shame now, more than of 
anger ; and she tried to read, but still her eyes 
were so dimmed with tears, that the words in 
the geography book seemed to float about like 
the boats in the little Seadown harbour. 
Grandpapa ‘had been watching her all the 
time, and when he saw that she had left off — 
frowning and crying, he spoke, - 
“What was the matter? why did you cry, 
just now ?” 
“ Because I didn’t want to learh geography,” 
said Agnes. | 
“Indeed!” said grandpapa, with some 
astonishment, “and why not?” 
“J didn’t see any use,” said Agnes, “hardly 
above a whisper.” | 
“Really?” said grandpapa; “ you are like 
a friend of mine. He didn’t see any use in 
geography ; and, as he had no wise Aunt 
Kate, didn’t learn. He thought he could 
travel and see the countries and cities for 
himself, instead of learning about them on a 
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map. So he took passage in the first ship he 
came to, which brought him to Holland, and 
when he got there, having once heard that 
Edinburgh was a fine city, he asked the way 
to it, but the Dutchmen only laughed at him. 
Then he went to Spain, and asked if somebody 
would lend him a telescope that he might 
look at Wales; but he was chased out of the 
country. At last he came to Portugal, where 
he asked a boatman how much he would 
charge him for a row to St. Petersburg. Thus 
he made so many wonderful mistakes, that he © 
was in danger of never getting home again, 
but instead, was near being confined in a mad- 
house, only, that to save net he confessed 
the true reason of his ignorance.” 

“ And what became of him at last?” asked 
Agnes, who had quite forgotten her own 
troubles in those of grandpapa’s unlucky 
friend. 

“Oh, he was very glad to buy a map and 
take geography lessons! so, perhaps, you will 
_ follow his example. Bring me the book, and 
let us see what we can do to astonish Aunt 
Kate.” 

So >» hens gladly left her corner to study 
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her lesson with grandpapa’s help, and Miss 
Howard was pleasantly surprised, when she 
returned, to find not only a well learned lesson, 
but her little niece sorry for the morning’s 
naughtiness, and anxious to study even 


geography. 
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VIL. 
Che Crimson Frock. 


ni THE unfortunate crimson frock had been 
exiled to Miss Howard’s wardrobe, 
and whenever Agnes went into her 
aunt’s room, she used to long for a 
peep at her bright favourite in dis- 
grace. But Miss Howard never mentioned it. - 

One day, Mr. and Miss Howard were to go 
early in the afternoon to visit a friend who 
lived at some distance in the country, and, 
lest Agnes should be dull left so long alone 
with Susan, Margaret and Lucy Wolverton 
were to come and spend the afternoon with 
her. | 

Agnes had spent many delightful Saturday 
evenings with them; she was very fond of 
Lucy, who liked to talk rather too fast, and 
told her all kinds of wonderful stories; she 
could not help loving Margaret’s never failing _ 
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good-temper and gentleness, but she preferred 
Lucy as a companion. 

“ Good-bye, my dears. Be very good while 
we are away, said Miss Howard, as she 
drove from the gate. And the children 
promised. | 

“Four o'clock ; oh! we have a long after- 
noon, what shall we do?” said Lucy. 

“Play with our dolls,” suggested Agnes. 

“Ob no, not yet!” said Lucy; “we can 
do that any day when we have to be quiet, 
but now, let us have a really good game. 
Hide-and-seek, or I-spy-I. Eh, Margaret? 
We can’t disturb anybody, and we need not 
run in Susan’s workroom.” 

“Very well, let it be hide-and-seek,” said 
Margaret, who, though she could be quieter 
_ than Lucy, enjoyed a merry game when no 
mischief was to be done. 

“Why not I-spy-I ?” said Lucy, who dearly 
loved the half horror of being jumped out 
upon, and then running home for her 
life. : | 

But Margaret thought this more suited to 
out-of-door play; and hide-and-seek was 
. decided upon. | 
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Margaret and Agnes hid first, while Lucy 
was to wait in Susan’s work-room, and come 
when they cried cuckoo. The call came after 
what seemed a very long time to Lucy, and 
she made so much noise, running up the stairs, 
as soon as she heard it, that she forgot to 
think from what part of the house the sound ~ 
came. Consequently she was a very long time 
before she found Margaret hidden behind the 
pantry door, and Agnes shut into a tall Indian 
basket in one of the attics. After this, Lucy 
being very anxious to hide with Agnes, Mar- 
garet was appointed seeker. 

The two little girls went hand in hand to 
look for a convenient nook in which to conceal 
themselves. It would be so much pleasanter, 
‘Lucy said, to hide together, because then they 
could talk, while waiting for Margaret, and 
Lucy dearly loved talking. To this, Agnes 
assented readily, for she had found it very 
poor sport crouching in. the dark basket, while 
Lucy had been wandering about in. search 
of her. . 

“Supposing we hide behind the window 
curtains in Aunt Kate’s room !” said Agnes ; 
“they are so long and so thick, that I am 
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sure if we wrap ourselves in them Margaret 
will never find us.” 

“Oh, that will do beautifully!” exclaimed 
Lucy ; “and if Margaret cannot find us, and 
we have to come out of our hiding-places, she 
will have to search again, and I like hiding 
much better than searching, do not you 2?” 

Lucy had never been into Miss Howard’s 
room before; and being rather curiously in- 
clined, she wanted to examine all its contents. 
Meanwhile, Agnes gazed at the tempting 
wardrobe, and the vision of the crimson frock 

came before her in all its brightness. She 
_ wished she might take one peep; she was not 
at lessons now, so there could be no harm in 
looking at it, and once more stroking the soft 
folds and counting the buttons. And then 
Lucy, she felt sure, would admire; and Agnes 
wished her to see that she poeseneed something | 
more splendid than the ee dark ‘grays and 
browns. — 

She stood transfixed while this passed 
through her mind, until Lucy, having finished 
a voyage of such minute inspection as she 
dared to make, pegs herself of her silent — 
| companion. 
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“What are you Jooking at,” she said, 
laughing ; “do you see anything in those 
cupboard-doors ?” 

“Oh, Lucy!” said Agnes, who had wanted 
but a small inducement to yield to the temp- 
tation of mentioning the forbidden garment, 
“T have such a pretty dress in there, I wish 
you could see it.” | | 

“What is it like?” asked Lucy, looking, 


not very admiringly, at Agnes’s sombre attire. 


“Oh, so pretty, but grandpapa bought it,” 
said Agnes, as if this were the reason of its 
superior beauty. “ It is crimson, and so soft.” 

“When shall you wear it?” said Lucy. 

“TI don’t know indeed. Never, I suppose,’ 
said Agnes, hopelessly. 

“Why not?” asked Lucy. 

“Aunt Kate doesn’t like pretty things,” 
said Agnes, for she was ashamed to let Lucy 
know the real cause of her favourite’s banish- 
ment, “and Susan says they make one vain.” — 

Oh, Susan! you little guessed how very 
vain and silly a little girl might be in gray 
and brown. 

“TI wish I could see it,” said Lucy, her ready 
curiosity greatly excited. “Couldn’t you show 
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it to me? But I forgot Margaret,” she con- 
tinued. “Not now, presently. Roll yourself 
up in the curtain and let us call, Cuckoo. I 
daresay she won't find us, and then we can 
hide here again and look at the dress.” 
Lucy’s “ daresay ” was a-determination. She 
purposely called as indistinctly as possible, and 
when Margaret at last entered Miss Howard’s 
room, which she hardly thought the two chil- 
dren would have chosen as a hiding-place, 
Lucy hardly waited for her back to be turned: 
before she jumped out upon her, exclaiming, 
“Ah! I thought you would never find us by 
yourself, so now you must go back to the | 
workroom, and wait while we hide again.” 
“You hardly gave me time to look before 
you showed yourself, Lucy. And how long 
you were before you called; Cuckoo,”. said 
Margaret, a little disappointed; but she seldom 
was ill-humoured long, and only said, “Be 
quicker this time,” as she left the room and 
ran down the stairs. | 
“Now,” said Lucy, “be quick. Where is 
it?”’ and she advanced towards the unfortunate 
wardrobe. 
Agnes, though often naughty herself, was a 
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simple, straightforward little girl, and had not 
quite understood Lucy’s manceuvre, yet she 
felt that something was wrong, and was more 
puzzled than pleased as she opened the doors 
and saw a bit of the crimson frock peeping 
from the white covering, beneath which it lay 
folded on the shelf. 

“T can’t reach it,” said Agnes, glad now to 
find an obstacle, though she had not courage 
entirely to refuse to join in what she felt sure 
was not right. 

But Lucy was not to be daunted; and, in 
her foolish curiosity, quite forgetting to think 
whether she were going to.do what her mamma 


would approve, brought a chair, which Agnes: 


mounted with some hesitation. 

“Quick, quick,” said Lucy impatiently ; 
“we must. call Margaret in a minute, or she 
will be coming to see what we are about. We 
shall not do any harm. We are only going 
to look.” 

There was no time for talking. Only for 
‘assent, or for that firm, decided refusal, that 
little word ‘“‘ No,” which Agnes, though she did 
not then know why, had not strength to utter. 

‘So the dress was pulled out from its cover- 
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ing, and Agnes, again urged to haste by her 
companion, jumped from the chair with it in 
her hand. But, alas! part of the skirt caught 
on the lock, and a crooked tear was displayed 
before the frightened eyes of the two children. 

“Qh, now,” said Agnes in despair, “ what 
shall I do?” And, too late, came the words, 
“Oh, I wish I had never Openes the cup- 
board,” 

“That's no use now,” said Lucy, remember- 
— Ing also, too late, her mamma’s displeasure, 
more bold and less really sorry than Agnes. 
“Give it to me, that I may fold it and put it 
back. Margaret will be here directly.” 

‘“ But I can’t; I must show it to Susan,” be- 
gan Agnes. 

Lucy interrupted her— 

“Qh no, there’s no use in that. You would 
_ get. yourself punished for nothing.” 

“T don’t know if Aunt Kate would punish 
me, but I am sure I must tell,” said Agnes. 
“Tam sure you must not,” said Lucy. 
“Tt is not as if you were going to wear it, 
you see; then, of course, you would have to 
tell; ‘but now it is only going to lie by, and 
Miss Howard would not care if it was torn 
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ever so much, because she does not like the 
dress.” 

“But I think I sughe to tell,” said Agnes, 
this time more faintly; and Lucy was folding 
the dress and trying to make it lie as smoothly 
and evenly as she could. 

“ Now, it will be of no use to tall about it 
when I am gone; do you hear?” said Lucy. 

“T must tell the truth, Lucy,” said Agnes, 
with a last effort. | 

“Of course you must if you are asked,” 
said Lucy; “ but you need not else.” 

“Oh, I wish you would not talk so, Lucy. 
I wish you would let me tell.” 

“ Nonsense, you have promised now, and it 
is no use to talk, and we haven’t time.” 

So Agnes stood by with a heavy heart, 
overcome by Lucy’s reasoning, yet conscience 
all the while telling her that she was consent- 
ing to evil. Once or twice she thought she 
would speak again, but fold by fold the dress 
was covered, the cupboard-door shut, she found 
herself hidden behind the curtains, and Mar- 
garet just entering the room—bher time was 
gone by. 

- Both Luey and Agnes found Hide-and-Seek 
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distasteful after their late excitement, and 
consented to Margaret's proposal that they 
. should play with their dolls, while she read a 
new story-book of Agnes’s. 

The little girls tried to be merry, and Lucy 
soon succeeded in engrossing herself in the 
dressing, feeding, and education of her doll. 
But from Agnes’s mind, even the charms of 
the new baby, called Stephana in honour of 
_grandpapa, whose name was Stephen, could 
not banish disagreeable recollections of the 
afternoon. Stephana’s rosy cheeks, her gay 
dresses, Lucy’s admiration and curiosity— 
everything recalled the crimson frock. 


IX. 


Hitile Prudence. 
fit (GNES had certainly met with a great, 


& many sad misfortunes lately, and 
SS>" sadder than the misfortunes was the 
@° fact that all had been induced by 
her own naughtiness or want of 
wisdom. 7 

She lay one morning, soon after the disaster 
of the crimson frock, thinking over her griev- 
ances and their cause. Ever since that unfor- 
tunate game of Hide-and-Seek, wherever she 
looked, in the light or in the dark, the torn 
_ dress was before her eyes, until she was in a 
_ fair way to partake of Aunt Kate’s preference 
for gray to crimson. She had now been some 
months at Seadown, and her aunt’s careful 
training and constant example had produced 
this effect, that though she still loved to please 
herself, and still thought obedience trouble- 
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some, she could see that obedience was right. 
She could now understand the very great 
difference between Margaret and Lucy Wolver- _ 


_ton, and what is better, she began now to 


wish to be obedient and gentle like Margaret, 
rather than, as she had once done, to be what 
she thought clever and amusing like Lucy. 
“Oh, I wish I could grow good and wise 
like Margaret, and Aunt Kate, and Susan,” 
she said. “It is very hard, but I will try.” 
And she did try; she tried to do just what 
Aunt Kate wished, not only unquestion- 
ingly but cheerfully; she tried really to keep 
her thoughts from wandering when she was 
reading her Bible; she tried to keep her room 
tidy as Susan had taught her to do; she tried 
to care more for other people’s pleasure, and 
less for her own. But often what Aunt Kate 
wished was so very contrary to what Agnes 
wished, that she could not look or feel cheerful ; 
or sometimes, just when she was reading the 
Bible, a little bird would hop about and sing 
just outside the window, in front of her eyes ; 
or the dog would run about the gravel walk, 


so that she felt obliged to look ; and then she 


would forget all her good resolutions until the 
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reading was over. Oh, trying to be guod was 
very hard. And though grandpapa and even 
Aunt Kate noticed her improvement, she found 
it a very rough journey, in which she was 
continually slipping into, perhaps, worse mis- 
fortunes than before, until she began almost 
to think that trying to be good was of no 


~ use. 


Not very long, and one whom she now little 
expected to be her teacher, was to show her 
where only the journey towards goodness 
could begin and be brought to a triumphant 
close. | 7 

Thus the spring and summer passed by, 
autumn was drawing near; the weather had 
been so constantly wet that Agnes was, for a 
week, almost entirely confined to the house. 

Though she loved a blow on the hills with 
- Susan, or a run in the green fields, or a walk 
through the village with Aunt Kate, she found 
these days at home very delightful, while she 
made doll’s clothes with Susan in the work- 
room, or read a new story-book to Aunt — 
Kate, or sat, as now, nursing her baby on a 
footstool at grandpapa’s feet, while he told one 
of his ever-welcome stories. | 
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Mr. Howard was relating the adventures of 
a little boy who was saved from drowning by 
a faithful dog, and he had just been safely 
landed, when Miss Howard came into the 
drawing-room with a face even graver than 
usual, so that Mr. Howard asked, quickly,— 

“ What is the matter?” 

“Susan has just been telling me of poor 
Mrs. Long’s little girl,” replied Mrs. Howard, 
“little Prudence, you know, one of my Sunday- 


school scholars who lives on the hill.” 


“Yes, I know, a nice lively little girl, but — 
what of her?” | | 
“You know how poor they are,” said Miss 


. Howard; “their house is hardly covered in 


from the rain, and it seems that little Prudence’s . 
bed was in a corner where, in wet weather, 
the water ran down the wall, and the poor 
child, having been thoroughly wetted one night 
while she was asleep, has taken a severe chill. 
She has been extremely ill for two or three 


days, and the doctor fears she has rheumatic — 
_ fever.” ° 


“Poor child! And up in that cold place, 
such bad weather too,” said Mr. Howard. 
‘She will want more care and comfort than 
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her mother, with five younger children in those 
two ill-built rooms, can possibly supply,” said 
Miss Howard. 
“But what is to become of her?” asked Mr. 
Howard. 7 
“An aunt who lives at Kingswood has 
offered to take her,” said Miss Howard. “She 
is much better off, and has no children; a most 
estimable person I hear, and Prudence would 
have every comfort.” | 
“But could she be moved?” said Mr. 
Howard. 

.“ At once, the doctor says, she might, of 
course with great care,” said Miss Howard. 
“Mrs. Long is very unwilling to let her sick 
child go from her, but I think it is much the 
best thing, the only thing, indeed, that can 
be done, and I am going up the hill now to 
see the child and urge her immediate removal 
to her aunt’s.” | 

“Oh, let me go with you!” said Agnes 
eagerly. “I should so like to see poor 
Prudence.” 

“ Not to-day,” said her aunt; “it is raining 
hard, and you could not see Prudence, she is 
too ill,” 
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“Then tell her how sorry I am; will you, 
please, aunt?” said Agnes. 

“ And give this from me,” said Mr. Howard, 
putting a piece of money into Miss Howard’s 
hand. | 
“T will,” said Miss Howard, as she left the 
room. And presently Agnes saw her go down 
the garden with her long waterproof cloak 
and large umbrella. 

Prudence was taken away to Kingswood 
by her aunt, Mrs. Elstow. Miss Howard 
went constantly to see her, but she was very . 
ill for a long time, and it was a great many 
weeks before Agnes was allowed to pay her a 
visit. Prudence had been so constantly 
thought, and spoken of, during this time, that 
Agnes felt as if she knew her better than she 
had done while seeing her constantly at the 
village and in the school. And she quite 
loved her when she heard how much she had 
‘suffered, and how patient and good she had 
been through it all. She wondered very 
much what could make people patient, and 
whether she should be patient if she were as 
ill as Prudence. She felt very glad when one 


_ day she was told that her poor little friend was 
(134) 2 
7 
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much better, and that she might go with 
Susan to Mrs, Elstow’s and take Prudence 
a bright woollen shawl that Miss Howard had 
just knitted. To this Agnes added a favourite 
story-book, and grandpapa a picture of little 
Samuel in the Temple, just like the one 
hanging beside Agnes’s bed, and which could | 
be placed near Prudence’s. 

The way to Kingswood lay by a broad, 
firm road, along which Agnes often enjoyed 
bowling her hoop, but now she thought little. 
of play, she was all eagerness to reach 
Prudence. 

Mrs. Elstow’s was the very whitest of 
neat little cottages, standing rather back from 
the high road, in a pretty, well-kept garden. 
Its summer glory was gone by, but a few 
bright fuschia bushes, and the pure white 
snow berries, made it still a pleasant spot. 

Mrs. Elstow herself was very pleasant, or 
indeed, as Agnes said, “pretty” to look at; 
not because her. dress was neat, her hair of the 
smoothest and softest, or her eyes of the very 
clearest brown. It was the kind, quiet voice, 
and the look of sweet peace and contentment 
on the face that drew Agnes to her. -. 
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“ Prudence is better to-day, and I am sure | 


she will be glad to see such a kind little 
friend,” said Mrs, Elstow, opening the door of 
the inner room. 

Agnes had forgotten shyness in her pleasure 


and excitement, but when she entered the 


room where Prudence lay on a little bed, so 
much thinner and taller, and with so white a 
face, a feeling of awe stole over her as she 
realized how very near to death her little 
friend had been. She. stood silent; but 
Prudence had raised herself, and stretching out 
her hands, with a pleased smile, said,— 
“Miss Agnes, I’m so glad to see you. How 

kind of you to come.” 
~ Tam so glad you are better, and I wanted 
to come a long time ago,” said Agnes, ae 
Aunt Kate said you were too ill.” 

“So she was,” said Susan, “ but I’m glad 
you're coming round at last. You've had a 
bad time of it, poor child.” _ 


“Oh, I’m not a bit poor, and every one is — 


so kind,” said little Prudence, and her eyes 


glistened with tears, for she felt quite over- | 


come with happiness. 
Her aunt and Susan then went back to the 


lve 
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kitchen, and the two little girls were left 
awhile together. 

Then Agnes displayed her treasures. The 
soft, bright shawl was duly admired, and only 
less prized than the kindness which had pro- 
vided it; Agnes’s gift was paid for with a 
very loving kiss, and lastly, Mr. Howard’s 
picture was produced. oe 

“ Look, is it not very pretty,” said Agnes. 
“T have one like it, and you can make your's 
hang beside your bed just as mine hangs. Do 
you like it?” 

“Oh, very much; Mr. Howard is very 
kind,” said Prudence. 

“See,” continued Agnes, “there are the 
lamps in the temple, and Eli far off in another 
place, and little Samuel sitting up in his bed 
listening.” 

Prudence took the ecu and looked at it 
attentively for some time. 

“ Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth,” she 
gaid at last, as she laid it down. ron 

Then they were silent for a little. 

“You're not well nearly yet,” said Agnes 
at last. “I thought you would be much 
better.” | 
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“T am much better indeed,” said Prudence. 
“You would say so, if you had seen me be- 
fore.” 

“T’m so sorry you are ill,” said Agnes. 

“Oh no,” said Prudence,. “don’t say so. 
Iam so glad Aunt Elstow has been so very 
good to me, and I am so happy.” 

“T like your aunt very much,” said Agnes. 

“T love her dearly,” said Prudence, “ and 
Iam so glad she is come to live near Sea- 
down. Wasn’t it nice that she came just be- 
fore I was ill.” 

“ Didn’t you know her before ?” 

“No; I had seen her, she was my father’s 
sister, and she came to see him before he died, 
but it was long ago. Aunt Elstow says she 
remembers me, though quite a little thing.” 

“Does your aunt live all alone?” asked 
Agnes, a | 
“She does now,” said Prudence, gravely. 
“ Once she had two dear little boys; she and 
her husband were servants to a very kind 
gentleman; they all lived near the sea, and 
one day Uncle Elstow went out with the 
gentleman’s son and his own little boys, but 
there came a great storm and upset the boat 
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in a minute, and the three children clung to 
him, so that he could not help himself or 
them a bit, and they were all drowned. Aunt 
Elstow stayed with the gentleman a long 
time, and he gives her this nice house and 
garden and everything that she wants.” 

“How very sorry she must have been, 
when her two little boys were drowned,” said 
Agnes. 

“Yes she was,” said Prudence, “it was very 
dreadful, and at first I wondered how she 
could ever be happy again. But she says 
she’s much happier than ever she was before, 


and I can understand now; that is like I am.” 


Agnes sat pondering. She saw a much 
greater change in her friend than any that 
illness had made. She seemed so much more 


thoughtful and yet so much happier than be- — 
fore, as if instead of having suffered pain and . 
weariness, she had seen something which had 
. deft her glad for ever. 
“ Prudence, did you ever try to grow ood?” 7 


she said at last; “not now, but pare you 
were ill I mean.” 

“T’m afraid I didn’t snvael: ” said Prudence. 
“ Now and then I used to think that it would 
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be nice to please mother or Miss Howard, but 
I don’t think I ever tried very hard, and at 
any rate I did not try rightly.” 

“But what is rightly?” asked Agnes. 
“Y’m sure I have tried ever so hard, and it is 
no use, I can’t.” - 

“Can’t grow good?” asked Prudence. 

“Yes,” said Agnes; “but you have grown 
good without any trouble at all.” 

“T haten’t grown good,” said Prudence. 
“Dear Miss Agnes, it isn’t growing good, it 
is loving Jesus, and he makes us good.” 

“ How 2” said Agnes. 

“He makes us love him more than our- 
selves, and then we like better to do what 
pleases him than what pleases ourselves.” 

“ But how?” said Agnes again. 

Prudence waited a little before she spoke. 

“When I saw that Aunt Elstow loved 
Jesus so much,” she said at last, “and that it 
made her happy always, I wished I could too, 
for sometimes, at first, 1 was very miserable 
when the pain was so bad. And I tried to 
listen about Jesus, but it seemed all far off, 
and I couldn’t feel to love him a bit. But 
when Aunt Elstow used to tell how he loved 
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us, you and me, and each person alone, and 
how he was waiting for us to come to him, 
and be safe and happy, I began to think how 
very good he was, and I felt I ‘should like to 
love him; but then I remembered how 
naughty I was, and was so sorry that I felt 
worse than ever I had before.” 

Prudence stopped. 

“ But that is not all,” said Agnes. “How 
did you get happy at last ?” 

“Aunt Elstow saw I was more unhappy 
' than ever before,” continued Prudence, “and 
she talked about Jesus, the Good Shepherd, 
‘and the Good Shepherd giveth his life for 
_ the sheep,’ and she prayed a great deal that 
God would make me understand it, and at. 
last, when I did, I could not help loving 
Jesus.” , 

The child stopped, her eyes brightened, and 
a little flush came into her cheeks. | 

Just then the door opened and Susan ap- 
peared, a | 

‘ T think Prudence has had talking enough,” 
she said, “and Miss Agnes, you must come 
home.” | | 
Agnes’s head rested on part of Prudence’s 
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pillow. She felt her eyes full of tears, and 

she could not speak, but she got up and threw 

her arms round her friend. | 
“You will come again will you not?” said 


- Prudence wistfully. 


“Tl bring her as soon as ever her aunt 
will let her come,” said Susan, as ‘she ap- 
proached to take leave, and having wished 
Mrs. Elstow good-bye, they turned home- 
wards, | 
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DyPAINY weather again, and Agnes 
Re could not go to Kingswood, but at 
last it began to brighten. 

“Aunt Kate,” said she, on the 
first fine day. “I should so like to 
see Prudence again; when may I go?” 

Miss Howard looked out of the window, 
and Agnes eagerly watched her face; a smile 
came over it, 

“ It is finer at last,” she said, “fine enough 
for a walk to Kingswood, but I cannot take 
you there this afternoon, I must go to the 
village.” 2 | 

“ Couldn’t Susan take me?” said Agnes. 

“T don’t know,” said Miss Howard. “Iam 
afraid not this afternoon, she is very busy.” 

“ Might I ask her?” said Agnes. 7 

“Yes” said. Miss Howard. “Thursday | 
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will be Prudence’s birthday, would you like 
to spend that afternoon with her?” 
_ “Oh yes!” said Agnes, gladly. 
“Then you may go, and ask Susan if she 


_ will take you there now, to tell her so.” 


“Thank you, dear Aunt Kate,” said Agnes, 
and she ran away joyfully to find Susan. 

But Susan was, as Aunt Kate had said, 
very busy. Agnes could see that, as soon as 
she opened the door of the workroom. 

“Susan,” she said, “could you come out 
with me?” 

“My! Miss Agnes, where do you want to 
go?” said Susan, in a voice of despair. 

“To Kingswood, I want to see Prudence,” 
said Agnes. 

“If it had been any other afternoon,” said 
Susan; “irons in the fire, and all these fine 
things to get up, I don’t see how I can go.” 

“ But, Susan,” said Agnes, “you promised 
to take me the first time Aunt Kate would 


let me go.” 


“ Sure enough I did,” said Susan, with some | 


| unwillingness. She dropped her iron, and 


looked at the little girl’s wistful face and the 
brightening sky. “I suppose you won't think 
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I’ve kept my promise if I don’t go to-day,” 
she said. | 

“No, indeed [ shan’t,” aid Agnes. 

“ Well then, I wish I hadn’t promised ; but 
run and get on your things. I'll be after you 
in a minute.” 

Agnes needed no second bidding, and Susan, 
once out of sight of the “ fine things,” regretted 
her promise no more, but took the walk with 
scarcely less pleasure than her little com- 
panion. 

Prudence received Agnes’s proposal of a 
birthday visit, no less joyfully than it was 
made. 

“That was very kind of Miss Howard,” she 

said. 
“How old shall you be #” asked rene 

“Ten,” 

: And how are you now?” asked Agnes 


~ again, 


“ Ever so much better,” said Prudence, “ and 
when you come, I shall ask Aunt Elstow to 
let me be in the chair.” 

“Have you been in bed all this time?” 
asked Agnes. - . 
“Oh no,” replied Prudence, “I get up 
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every day. I was up this morning, and I 
shall be up again presently. But Miss Agnes,” 
she added gently, “1 want to know how you 


3? 


are. 


Agnes’s bright smiling face became serious. — 


“Oh, Prudence,” she answered, “I have 
thought so much about all you said, and I 
wanted so much to come and tell you—” — 

“ What?” said Prudence, for Agnes _hesi- 
tated. | 

“That I think I can understand about 
‘the Good Shepherd,’ too.” 


Prudence raised herself eagerly. “Oh, | 


have you,” she said, “ that is so happy.” 

« But,” said Agnes, “I am so naughty. 
How can I be sure that ‘the sheep’ means 
me too 2” 

“ Because. God says it in the Bible, Miss 


Agnes. ‘The sheep’ does not mean good 


people. ‘But God commendeth his love to- 


wards us, in that while we were yet sinners. 


Christ died for us.” And Jesus said, ‘It is 


- not the will of my Father which is in heaven, 


that one of these little ones should perish.” 
“Oh, Prudence,” said Agnes, “I must be- 
lieve it; and I feel so happy. Do you re- 
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member the hymn we learned at the Sunday 
school, almost the last before you were ill: 
‘Then by this gracious Shepherd fed, 
And by his mercy gently led 
Where living waters run, 
My greatest pleasure will be this, 


That I’m a little Jamb of his 
Who loves the little one.’ 


“That is just how I feel now.” 

“*The Lord is my strength and. my shield ; 
my heart trusted in him and I am helped, 
therefore my heart greatly rejoiceth, and with 
my song will I praise him. That is the verse 
I learned for Aunt Elstow this morning,” said 
Prutience, “I say a verse to her every day 
when .I am dressed. And there’s one more 
versé I wanted to say to you. Aunt Elstow 
- shewed it to me, when I felt I was so 
naughty.” Prudence waited a little, then she 
repeated gravely, “‘They looked unto him 


and were lightened, and their faces were not 


ashamed.’ And now, dear Miss Agnes, mayn’t 
T tell Aunt Elstow. I know she would be so 
glad, and she could tell us so many more 
things.” 


“Yes,” said Agnes; “but I hear Susan call-. 
ing, and I promised not to be long, if she let 
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me come in to you, because she’s in a hurry 
toget home. Good-bye, and I shall come very 
early on Thursday.” 

“And we'll have a nice time, you, and I, 
and Aunt Elstow. Good-bye, I’m so glad you 
came to-day,” said Prudence. | 

Thursday was cloudy, but Agnes would not 
look forward to rain which could prevent her 
visit to Kingswood, and’she came down to 
breakfast with a bright face. 

A small covered basket stood on the break- 
fast-table, just in front of her plate. 

“Do you feel pretty strong, Agnes,” said 
Mr. Howard. — 

“Yes, grandpapa, I’m very strong ; why?” 


- said Agnes. 


“Try if you can lift that basket,” he 
said. 
Agnes took it from the table. “ Oh, easily,” 
she said. 
“But what is in it—may I look?” and 
she laid her fingers on the lid. : 
“By no means,” said grandpapa quickly, 
‘it’s a great secret.” | 4 
_ “Qh, Aunt Kate, I may look, may I not,” 
said Agnes, thinking this only fun, and know- 
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ing that sober truth would certainly be ob- 
tained from Aunt Kate. 

“The basket is grandpapa’s, s,” said Miss 
Howard, 

“Oh, grandpapa,” said Agnes, reproachfully. 

“That is of no use,” replied grandpapa, 
laughing, “ there is no help for it but patience; 
and Aunt Kate makes a mistake, the basket | 
is not mine. But do you think you could 
carry it with you to Kingswood.” 

“Oh yes,” said Agnes, “ “and may I open 
it there ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Howard. , 

“No! Am I never to open it ?” 

“Never,” was the answer, with much 
decision. | | 

“Oh, grandpapa, how can you?” said Agnes 
again. ‘I wish I had never seen the out- 
side, as I am never to see the inside.” 

“Stop, stop,” said grandpapa, “I did not 
say you might never see the inside. Perhaps 
Prudence will let you look in when she opens 


‘ 3b.” ; 


“Ts it for Prudence?” said eee “ Oh, 
I know, something for her birthday. But 
what can it be?” she continued, more to her- 


ee 
| 
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self than to grandpapa, for he seemed resolved 


to answer no questions. She put the basket 
on the floor, and walked round it, then she 
took it up, weighed it again, and gave it two 
or three little. shakes. 

“Take care,” said Mr. Howard ; “perhaps 
shaking is not good for what is inside. And 
don’t bring it near the fire. It might be dolls, 
you know.” 

“Ob, grandpapa, is it?” said Agnes, but 
grandpapa only laughed in the most provoking 
way, and Aunt Kate reminded them of break- 
fast. | . 

“T wish it was time to set off. But,” said 
Agnes, looking out of window, and catching 
sight of the clouds, “ what if it rains? Aunt 


' Kate, what shall I do 2?” 


“T think, then, we must ee you into 
another mysterious basket,” said grandpapa ; 
“we will sling them both across old Trotter, 
and Prudence can unpack them.” 

“ Then I hope she will i a mine first,” 7 
said Agnes. 

It was to be a very early visit, both on 
Prudence’s account, and that Agnes might not 


be out too late. The afternoon was showery, 
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but Agnes was well wrapped in shawls, and 
Trotter took her over, though not in a basket. 
The mysterious basket was not forgotten ; 
- Agnes would not suffer it to be put under the 
carriage seat, but held it in her hands all the 
way. Oh, how long that way to Kingswood 
was ; it seemed to grow under the horse’s feet. 
But at last the white cottage was seen; Mrs. 
Elstow herself was at the door, and Agnes was 
lifted from the carriage with a kind welcome. 

“ Aunt Kate said six o'clock. Don't you 
come before,” said Agnes to the servant, and 
having seen the carriage safely away, she gave 
herself up to the perfect enjoyment of the 
afternoon. — 

Prudence was in an arm-chair in the front 
room. She had been so carefully wrapped in 
coverings by her aunt that she could not rise 
to welcome her visitor, and she could hardly 
speak for gladness, but her bright eyes and 
cheeks, flushed with pleasure, told a warmer 
welcome than any words. 


Mrs. Elstow took off the outer wraps by 


_ which Agnes’s movements were also much im- 
peded, and, by Prudence's especial desire, she 
was quickly relieved of her hat and cloak, 
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| that it might look really as if she 5 were going | 


to stay. 
Then she seemed to awake to the — 

delight. 
“Qh, you are sitting up,” she said. “'That’s 


-so nice; and we all wish you many happy 


returns, and look what grandpapa has sent 


_-you. I don’t know what it is one’ bit, for 


grandpapa said no one must open it but you ; 
now undo it.” 

“For me!” said Prudence, her face all 
glowing with pleasure and surprise. Then 
Aunt Elstow’s assistance was called’ for, to 
untie the string which secured the lid, and the 
wonderful basket was opened. — 

-“ Prudence, can you guess what it is?” said — 
Agnes; but Prudence’s: eyes’ and thoughts 
were engaged. 

On the top.was written, in Mr. Howard’s 
own handwriting,— 

“ For Miss Howard’s patient little scholar ; 
from Mr, Howard, who hopes the tea will be 
good.” — | 

“The tea!” said Agnes, “oh, make haste,: 
Prudence. Whatever can it be?” 

So Prudence laid aside the paper, and took — 
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off the next covering. “Oh, Miss Agnes! 
Oh, Aunt Elstow !” she exclaimed, and held 
up to their admiring eyes a tiny white tea- 
cup with a blue and gold rim. Another tea- 
cup and saucer, two plates, a little tea-pot, 
milk-jug, and sugar-basin, each was displayed 
and admired in its turn, and underneath these 
was a packet of tea and one of sugar. 

Agnes received more pleasure from this 
birthday present than she had ever done from 
any offered to herself, though she had enjoyed 
many. And Prudence, in her excess of joy, 
hardly knew whether to laugh or cry. 

But it was past four, and Mrs. Elstow said 
it was time for tea, so they were too busy for 
crying. The little round table was drawn 
near the fire, beside Prudence’s chair, and 
when one plate for Prudence and the other 
for Agnes, with the two little cups and all the 
rest of the tea-equipage, were laid in due order 

on Aunt Elstow’s whitest cloth, laughing quite 
gained the day. 

“I’m sure,” she said, “the tea will be 
good, as Mr. Howard hoped.” : 

“And you must pour it out, Prudence, be- _ 
cause it is your tea-set,” said Agnes, 
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“Qh no, you, Miss Agnes. I had much 
rather you poured out the tea, because I don’t 
know very well how, and I had much rather 
see you. Aunt Elstow, don’t you think Miss 
Agnes will pour out the tea best ?” 

“T think, if Miss Howard likes to, it will 
be better,” said Mrs. Elstow. ‘“ Prudence’s 
chair is so low that she could not very well 
_reach, and perhaps it would tire her.” 

So Agnes sat down, and Aunt Elstow took 
some of the tea and sugar from Mr. Howard's 
parcels, and filled the little tea-pot and sugar- 
basin, Then she brought a little white loaf 
and some biscuits of her own making. 

“Do you like sugar in your tea?” said 
Agnes. 

“Yes ; if you please.” 

“And milk, too, I suppose; but we have 
only two cups, and Mrs, Elstow must take 
some tea.” 

“Oh yes, Aunt Elstow, you must have tea 
with us. Do bring your cup and sit down.” | 

“ Presently,” said Mrs. Elstow, “ when Miss 
Howard has finished pouring out the tea, for 
that little teapot will require filling, I am 
sure.” 
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“ Margaret and Lucy Wolverton have a 
tea-set,” said Agnes, “but I think your's is 
much prettier.” 

“JT think it is beautiful,’ said Prudence, 
‘“‘and isn’t the tea good ? 

“Very good,” replied Agnes, heartily. 

So enjoyment was not wanting to that feast, 
and it lasted some time. 

At length the little table was pushed away, 
and they drew round the fire. Prudence and 
Agnes on either side, Mrs. Elstow between 
them. | 

“How pleasant it is!” said little Prudence, 
to whom scenes of brightness and comfort were 
still very new. 

“Very,” said Mrs. Elstow, “but I fear this 
pleasant evening must be nearly ended. Are 
you tired, Prudence ?2”’ 

“Not a bit,” and Prudence straightened 
herself in her chair. 

“J ee like to hear your hymn, if you 
can say one.” 

‘Miss Agnes is sure to know my ee 
because we have books alike,” said Pru- 
dence, and, after a moment’s pause, she ré- 
peated : | 
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* How carefully the shepherds keer 
Thelr flocks within their sight; 
So Jesus watches o’er his sheep, 
And guards them day and night. 


*The shepherd numbers twice a day 
The flock beneath his care; 

He knows if any go astray, 

Or sick or dying are. 


©So Jesus reckons, one by one, 
And numbers all his sheep: 
He knows if but a lamb is gone, 
For he doth never sleep. 


*The flocks of men are bought with gold 
And grass is all their food; 

The sheep and lambs of Jesus fold . 
Are purchased with his biood. . 


O Lord, thy grace has made of me 
One of that happy band 

Who know thy voice and follow thee, 
Led by thy gentle hand.’” 


Agnes had followed every word ; she could 
see a new meaning and beauty now in the 
hymns she knew so well. “That last verse 
was not quite like my book,” she said. “My 
last verse says : 


*O Lord, who would not wish to be 
One of that happy band.’ 


Aunt Elstow changed it for me,” said Prudence. 
“Your verse is quite true,” said Mrs._ 
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Elstow, “but Prudence can say something 
better now. She can say: 


“O Lord, thy grace has sale of me 
One of that happy band.’ 


Can you say that, little Agnes?” 


Agnes was silent a little while, but at last — 


. she looked up at her questioner, with her 
fhe brown eyes, _ said softly, ‘I believe 
T can.’ 


“My dear child, I am so happy,” said 


Mrs. Elstow; and Prudence smiled in glad 
sympathy. 

“When we can say that,” continued Mrs. 
Elstow, “we can say this too: ‘I am per- 
suaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor’ powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which is in 


Christ Jesus our Lord.’ Now, can you each | 


think of any little verse in your hymn book 
which shows the reason of your being able to 
say this.” , 

The two children dont a little. The 


days were long passed when Agnes could not 


Fess 
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tell “ who was saved in the flood ;” her mind 
had been well stored, by Miss Howard, with 
texts and hymns, and many came now to her 
thoughts. 

“IT think I know one, aunt,’ said 
Prudence, at last; and she repeated slowly 
and thoughtfully : 


‘*¢ And He can do all this for me, 
Because in sorrow, on the tree, 
Ile once for sinners hung; 

And, having put their sins away, 
He now rejoices, day by day, 
To bless the little one.’”* 


Then Agnes was ready. Her verse was sug- 


_ gested by the history of Noah : 


“The ark, the ark, and it alone, 
Was safety in the flood; 
So Jesus, and no other name, 
Saves sinners, by his blood.” 


“<«There is none other name under heaven, 
given among men, whereby we must be saved,’” 


* said Mrs, Elstow. “And do you know what 


that name means ?” 
“Tt means Saviour,” said Agnes. . 
~“ Just:so,” said Mrs, Elstow ; “and when we 
know the meaning of that name, not only 
know it in our minds, because somebody has 
taught it to us, but know it in our hearts, 
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because we feel that our sins have been washed 
away, and that we have been saved by Jesus, 
then we are safe and happy for ever. A little 
girl may be very carefully taught many good 
things by a kind friend, but only God can 
teach this.” 

“But it is good for every one to learn 
texts and hymns, is it not?” said Prudence. 
“How good it is,’ said Mrs. Elstow ; “ then, 
when they want them, and can really under- 
stand them, they come ready to their minds. 
Besides texts, his own Word is the especial 
means which God uses to lead us to himself.” 

“Oh, Aunt Elstow, before Miss Agnes goes 
home,” said Prudence, “do read us that hymn 
you premise, about the picture Mr. Howard 
sent me.” 

Mrs. Elstow unlocked a. little box. “My 
little boy wrote this hymn,” she said, coming 
back to her place, and unfolding a paper, 
written in a round, childish hand. “It is 
about little Samuel.” | 


SPEAK, LORD, FOR THY SERVANT HEARETH.” 


Speak, for thy servant heareth, Lord ; 
Speak to my heart in love, — 

Speak to me of thy cleansing blood, 
And raise my thoughts above. 
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Speak, for thy servant heareth, Lord; - 
Speak, and all shall be light, 

Speak of salvation through thy blood, 
Speak, and all shall be bright. 


Speak, for thy servant heareth, Lord; 
Speak of my Saviour dear, 

Speak to me of his precious blood, 
And I no more can fear. 


Speak, for’‘thy servant heareth, Lord, 

Oh, draw my heart to thee; 

Open mine eyes to see the Word, 

That wiser I may be. 

There was a long silence after this. The 
sight of the writing she knew so well, the 
words of the hymn read so long ago in a 
childish voice, and the bright, little faces of 
the listeners by her fireside, had carried the 
mother back to the time when her own little 
boys had been alive. | 

“Dear Aunt Elstow,” said Prudence at 
last ; “how old was he when he wrote it ?” 

“Nine,” said Mrs. Elstow. “It was just a 
week before he was drowned.” 

“Dear Aunt Elstow,” said Prudence again, 
and her little hand stole into her aunt’s. 

“T think I hear Miss Howard’s carriage,” 
said Mrs, Elstow, rising soon. “The horse 
will not like to stand this wet evening, I am 
sure, so we must say Good-night.” 
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Tam so sorry,” said Agues, rising unwill- 
ingly from her chair; “I never had a happier 
evening in all my life.” 

“ May you have many as happy,” said Mrs. 
Elstow, as she brought Agnes’s cloak and hat, 
and helped her to dress. 

“Good-bye, Prudence dear,” said Agnes, 
when she was ready... 

“Good-bye, Miss Agnes ; and please to give 


Mr, and Miss Howard my duty; and please 


tell Mr. Howard how much I thank him for 
the tea-set, and I think it is beautiful, and the 
tea was very good. TI hope your aunt will let 
you come again soon: good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Elstow, and thank you so 
much,” said Agnes. “I have been so happy.” 

“Dear child, I am very glad.” And Mrs. 
Elstow kissed the little face so smilingly held 
_ up to her. , 


XL 
Aunt Rate. 


fra{HOUGH Agnes was, as she had said, 
ee &° happy; she sat very still and silent 

i during the drive home. Earnest 
thoughts and resolutions were passing 
in her mind, and it was with a very 
grave little face that she entered the drawing- 
room. | 

“ Well, little girl,” said grandpapa, looking 
up at her, with a glad welcome, “ how has the 
day gone with you; have you enjoyed your- | 
self? But you don’t look very bright.” 

“Oh, I am, grandpapa,” said Agnes, as she 
came over to kiss him. “But where’s Aunt 
Kate ?” | 

“Gone for more work, I believe ; but do 
you want to go to bed? it is still early, you 
may stay a little if you like.” 

“Thank you, grandpapa dear, I should lke. 
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to stay, but I want Aunt Kate; may I go 
and find her ?” 

“Yes ;. to be sure, my dear; run away.” 

“Qh, grandpapa !” said Agnes, coming hack 
as soon as she had left the room, “I have 
quite forgotten to tell you how much Prudence 
liked the tea-set. We enjoyed ourselves so 
much ; and she told me to say that the tea 
was very good.” 

Then Agnes went in search of her aunt. 
Miss Howard was in her room; the door was 
partly open, and Agnes could see her taking 
some work from a basket. She stood a 
moment irresolute, then she gave a little tap 
at the door. 

Miss Howard looked round. 

“Qh, are you safe at home? Come in, 
dear. Have you spent a pleasant afternoon ?” 

“Very pleasant, thank you,” said Agnes. 
“But, Aunt Kate, 1 want to tell you some- 
thing ; to show you something. Aunt Kate,” 
she said at last, looking up into her aunt's 
face, “I know it was very naughty, but I 
touched my frock and tore it.” 

“Touched your frock, Agnes! What do 
you mean? What frock ?” ee 
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“The frock in your cupboard, you know ; 


the crimson frock.” 
“My dear, I do not understand you. You 
must speak quietly, and explain yourself. . 
Miss Howard drew the child to her, and 
held her hand. Agnes began again, more 
quietly. 
“Tt was a long time ago, Aunt Kate. I 
don’t like to tell you how long—you will 
think me so very naughty to have hidden it 
all this time. It.was one day last winter ; 


you and grandpapa were gone out, and Mar- 


garet and Lucy were come to drink tea. We 
were playi ing chee ences and we went into 
your room,’ 


“Who did?” asked Miss Howard. 


~“Tucy and I. We had come to hide our- 


selves, and while Lucy was looking about, I 
‘saw. your cupboard, and that made me think 
of my crimson frock that you had put away 
there. I wished very much to show it to 
_ Lucy, and at last I opened your cupboard.” 
Agnes stopped to examine what effect this 
might -have produced on Aunt Kate, but she 
‘seemed only to be listening for more, and 


Agnes. continued in a very low voice .“I_ 


4 
b. 
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took the dress out of your cupboard, but, as 
I was getting down from the chair, it caught. 
in something, and tore.” 

Agnes stopped, and wondered if Aunt Kate 
would be very shocked and angry, but she 
only said,— 

“And what did you do with it?” 

“Put it back,” said Agnes, in a hardly 
audible voice. 

“Put it back in the enpbesrs 2” asked 
Miss Howard. 

“Yes; I didn’t know what todo. I was 
50 ey: and Lucy said it was no use to tell.” 

“What made you so sorry ?” | 

“I had torn the frock,” said Agnes, with 
some astonishment at this question. 

“Did you think a tear in your dress would 
grieve me so much ?” 

“No; Aunt Kate. At task IT was .so 
fichtene’ I did not know exactly, but tearing 
the dress made me think how naughty I had 
been to open your cupboard, and I knew that . 
would make you sorry.” | 

“ And what made you tell me to-day ?” 

“T could not keep it any longer.” 

“My dear child, why not?” 
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“T knew it was wrong, and. I could not 


help thinking about it a great many days; but - 


more than ever this evening, after what Mrs, 
Elstow talked about.” 

“What did she a about?” asked Miss 
~ Howard. 

“About Jesus,” said Agnes; “and when I 
thought about him, I'could not hide that any 
_ longer.” 

Miss Howard drew the [Kittle gel into het 
arms. | 
“My dear little 1 niece,” aig said, and bright 
tears of joy stood in her eyes, “you cannot 
guess how happy this makes me. Of how 
wrong it was to touch the frock, I need not — 
now speak, for you feel that yourself; and 
when you had yielded to temptation, it would 
certainly have been the right thing to come 
and tell me of it, You would have saved 
yourself all the unhappiness which you must. 
have felt while -you kept this hidden; and it 
ig much easier to confess a thing at once, than. 
a long time after.” 

“Yes,” said Agnes. 

“Yet, dear,” continued Miss Howard, “no 


reason could have given me the same pleasuré. 
a . 
9 . 
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as that which has brought you here now. 
‘The thought that we are God’s children, and 
that one day he will take us to be.for ever 
with him,—the remembrance of what Jesus 
has done for’ us, and the knowledge of his 
grace and holiness,—are the only motives that 
can really be acceptable in God’s sight.” 

- There was a short silence; but at last 
Miss Howard rose from her chair and opened 
the cupboard. | a 

“You must show me this tear,” she said, 
uncovering and taking down the crimson frock. 

Agnes quickly found the place, and pointed 
out what had once troubled her so much, but 
had again, until lately, almost been forgotten. 

“ Agnes,” said her aunt, “I never had been 
very angry with you, for I wished you always 
to tell me everything, and I desired to teach 
_ you a better reason for doing right than fear 
of punishment. Now, tell me truly, was it 
fear of my anger that made you hide the 
frock ?” | 

“OQ no, Aunt Kate. I know it was very 
naughty to put the frock away,” said Agnes, 
who desired now to allow the full extent of 
her fault. | 
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- «But what gave you the idea of hiding 
the frock? Did you not at first think of 
telling me ?” 

“Yes, just at first, I thought I must tell,” 
said Agnes; “but then—” she stopped, for 
she did not like to lay the blame of her own 
naughtiness on Lucy, and she could not 
explain the real reason of her concealment 
without appearing to do so. 

“Tell me the true reason. I wish par- 
ticularly to know,” said Miss Howard. She 
half guessed how it had been, for Agnes, before 
coming to Seadown, having been much in- 
dulged as an only child, had had so little 
perception of the necessary consequences of 
wrong-doing, that she had been open as much 
from ignorance as from principle ; whereas 
Lucy, Miss Howard had often remarked to be 
not quite open. . “ Were you afraid to tell?” . 
she, asked. | 

“No,” said Agnes; “I was much moré 
afraid when I had put away the.dress. But, 
Aunt Kate, I don’t know if I ought to tell; 
but Lucy would not let me go to Susan then, 
and she folded up the dress and put it away, 
and she said that I must not tell after she 
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was gone home, and I promised not to. But 
I knew all the time I ought not to mind her, 
so you will not think it was her fault, will 
you?” 

“Both of you acted wrongly,” said Miss 
Howard, “and neither of you can undo what 
you have done; but Lucy ought not to be 
allowed any longer to hide it.” 7 

“Oh, Aunt Kate, you won’t tell of her?” 

“ Certainly I must,” replied Miss Howard ; 
“T should be joining in her sin if I promoted 
her concealment. I must speak to either 
Mrs. Wolverton or Lucy.” 

“Oh, aunt, please don’t. She will be so 
frightened, and she will think me so unkind.” 

“J must, Agnes,” said her aunt; and from 
Miss Howard’s “ must” there was no appeal. 
“Then, Aunt Kate,” said Agnes, after a 
moment's thought, “might I go to Lucy? 
She would not be nearly so afraid, and per- 
haps she would tell her mamma.” 

“You may go and try,” said Miss Howard. 
“Susan shall take you there to-morrow. And 
now we will have this unfortunate frock 
mended, and made ready for you to wear; it 

will do well for this winter weather. Call 
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Susan to try it on, for you have grown so 
much, that it will need some lengthening.” 
“Thank you, dear Aunt Kate,” said Agnes, 
with a kiss. Not that she was now so silly 
as to think it of much importance whether 
she wore gray or crimson, but she felt that . 
the permission to wear the crimson frock was 
a seal of her aunt’s forgiveness. | 


XIT. 


Hucy's Surprise. 


, @{HE next afternoon, Agnes came into 
| the drawing-room ready dressed for 
a walk in her crimson frock, which 
y Susan had mended and arranged. 
“Good-bye, Aunt Kate,” she said; 
‘‘Oh, I hope Lucy. will be good, and tell her 
mamma.* Do you think she will?” _ 

“T hope so,” said her aunt; “ but, above all, 
I hope that you will not again be led away 
by anything Lucy may say. To tell all to 
her mamma is the only right thing to be 
done. | You understand ?” 

“Yes, Aunt Kate,” replied Agnes; “ I think 
she will now, because I don’t think she really 
wants to be naughty, only perhaps she has 
forgotten all about the frock. It was so long 
ago, you know.” | 

“ Miss Agnes, are you ready?” said 
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Susan, opening the door, and Agnes went 
| 

The walk was very silent. Agnes felt too 
much ashamed of her share in Lucy’s fault to 
wish to talk of it to Susan;-she was chiefly 
occupied in trying to conjecture what Lucy 
might say, and hoping very earnestly that she 
might be induced to confess. Agnes. was a 
little afraid. Lucy had such a clever way of 
out-arguing anyone, and escaping from the 
truth, and such a strong dislike to confessing 
herself in the wrong, that Agnes feared lest 
her own arguments in favour of truth-telling 
should be unavailing. | 
_ But Mrs. Wolverton’s door was. reached. at 
last. a | 

“Ts Mrs. Wolverton at home?” asked 
Susan. | | 

Agnes was too shy to address the ser- 
vant, 

“Yes, ma’am,” was the reply. 

“Miss Howard would like to see her,” said 
‘Susan, and Agnes was ushered into the 
_ drawing-room. = 
Mrs. Wolverton sat at work by the fire, 
and little Beatrice, on a stool at her feet, was 
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showing the pictures about which mamma 
~ eould tell such pretty stories. — 

Mrs. Wolverton looked up with a kind | 
smile of welcome as soon as Agnes was an- 
nounced, 

“ How are you, my love?” she said; “and 
how are your aunt and grandpapa ?” 

“Quite well, thank you; and how are you, 
Beatrice ?” said Agnes, stooping down to the 
little girl, who was eager to show her pictures. 

“T was just thinking about you,” said Mrs, 
' Wolverton. “I wanted to send a message to 
your aunt; do you think you can carry it?” 

“ Yes,” said Agnes; “I will be sure not to 
forget it.” | 

“To-morrow will be Beatrice’s birth-day.” 

“ My birth-day!” put in Beatrice. 

“Yes,” said her mamma; “and we want 
Agnes to come and spend the evening with 
us, Will you ask your aunt to let you come 
at five?” . 

“QO yes, thank you,” said Agnes. “I think — 
Aunt Kate will let me come. And how old 
shall you be, Beatrice ?” a 

“T shall be five,” said Beatrice, with an air 
of importance; “nearly as big as Lucy. 
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Mamma says Lucy was only four a little while 
ago; and nurse says, once Margaret was quite 
tiny, tiny, and did nothing but cry.” 

Agnes could not help laughing at this de- 
scription of Margaret, but soon, remembering 
her errand, her face grew serious. 

“ Mrs, Wolverton,” she said, “ I want very 
much to see Lucy. Aunt Kate said I might 
ask you to let me,” she added, seeing that 
“Mrs. Wolverton hesitated. 

“ Margaret and Lucy are at their lessons,” 
said Mrs. Wolverton, “but you may go to 


the school-room and ask Miss Graham to 


excuse Lucy for a few minutes. You know 
the way, or shall Beatrice take you ?” 

“Tl take you, Agnes,” said Beatrice with 
_ eager importance, and Agnes did not like to 


say that she wished particularly to see Lucy _ 


alone, so she took the child’s hand, and they 
went across the hall and up the stairs to- 
gether. 

“Tm going to have a new doll to-morrow,” 
said Beatrice; “a beauty—as beautiful as 
Margaret’s ; and we are to have a doll’s tea- 
party, with real things for the dolls to eat. 
You must bring your doll, Agnes.” 
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“Yes,” said Agnes; but she hardly entered 
into what the little girl had been telling her ; 
she felt much more frightened when she really 
stood before the school-room door, and she 
would not let Beatrice open it, but gave a 
gentle knock. 

“Come in,” said the voice of Miss Graham, 
and Agnes entered. 

Lucy, always glad of an interruption to 
lessons, looked up eagerly from her book, and 
springing from her chair, hastened forward to 
_ meet her visitor, but when she drew nearer — 
she stopped short, and her face became almost 
as crimson as the crimson frock on which her 
eyes fell. | | 

Agnes kissed Margaret, and then she turned 
to Miss Graham. “Mrs. Wolverton said I. 
might ask you to excuse Lucy for a few 
minutes, if you please. -May she come with 
me?” : a 

Miss Graham gave permission, and the three 
little girls left the room. | | 

“ Agnes,” said Lucy, as soon as the door 
was shut, “how is it you have on that frock ? 
Did Miss Howard see—” but then, remem- 
bering Beatrice, she addressed her in that 
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impatient’ manner which always roused a 
kindred spirit of wilfulness in the little girl. 

“ Beatrice, you must go away.” 

“No, Tl play with Agnes too,” replied 
Beatrice, shaking her head to enforce this 
resolution on her sister. 

“ Nonsense; you must go down-stairs: go 
back to mamma and look at your pictures, 
we are not going to play.” 

“TI don’t want to go down-stairs,” said 
Beatrice, looking ready to cry. 

“ Beatrice,. dear,” said Agnes more gently, 
“T shall come down very soon and look at 
your pictures; you go and get them ready.” 

The little girl, with a disappointed face, 
began slowly to move towards the stairs. 

“Never mind her,” said Lucy, and drawing 
Agnes quickly into the play-room, she shut 
the door with more haste than politeness, 

“What do you want with me?” she said, 
for she was sure that Agnes had not required 
her as a companion in a game of play. 

This was a difficult question, and Agnes 
waited a little before she spoke: “I have told 
Aunt Kate all about looking in nee cupboard, | 
and tearing my frock.” 
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“J thought you would, some day, although © 
you had promised not to,” said Lucy, putting 
on an air of indignation; “and I suppose you 
told of me too ?” | | 

Agnes was surprised that her friend should 
so soon have put off her usual air of superior 
importance. The truth is, that Lucy began 
_ to guess on what errand Agnes had come, and 
hoped, by a determined show of anger, to 
deter her from the performance of it. 

“T didn’t want to tell of you,” said Agnes, 
“but when I told Aunt. Kate all about it, I 
was obliged to say you were there too.” 

“It was very unkind,” said Lucy. — 

“Oh, dear Lucy,” said Agnes, her eyes 
filling with tears, “I did not mean to be 

unkind, really.” 
| “ And what did you want with me?” asked - 
Lucy, unheeding this excuse. 

“T wanted you to tell too.” 

“Nonsense !” said Lucy, with short decision. 

“Aunt Kate said you ought to tell,” said 
_ Agnes, finding that her own influence was 
very small, and hoping that even Lucy could 
not resist that plea, so magic with her, of 
“Aunt Kate says.” “She was coming to 
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speak to you herself, but I begged her to let 
me come instead, because I thought then you 
would not be frightened or angry.” 

~The thought of Miss Howard’s projected 
visit seemed to surprise and frighten Lucy, 
but she did not speak. _ | 

“You will come, won’t you, and tell your 
mamma?” continued Agnes: “ you will be so 
happy after. I am sure she will forgive you, 
if you go and tell.” 

“TI don’t see what there is to tell,” said 
Lucy carelessly, for she still had hopes of once 
more setting aside Agnes’s sense of right; and 
to this foolish little girl nothing seemed less 
likely to bring happiness than the exposing of 
her own faults. “You can tell her if you 
like, or she can see the tear for herself plainly 
enough. It was you tore the dress, not I.” 

“Oh, Lucy,” said Agnes gravely, for she 
began to feel shocked at her friend, “you know 
Aunt Kate did not mind the tear in the dress; 
it. was the hiding it that was so wrong; and 
you know you helped to hide it.” 


“Tf you had not first taken it out and 


shown it to me, I need not have hidden it,” 
Said Lucy. 
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‘This was true, as Agnes could not but feel; 
the fault had originated in her own vanity ; 
but ne could only say again, “I am very 
sorry.” 3 | 
Lucy would not Nisten to this excuse, or 
show any signs of forgiveness; she turned 
silently away. Agnes felt almost inclined to 
‘give up her point, but something made her 
speak again. “I know it was much more my 
fault than yours, and if I had not asked you, 
you never would have looked at the frock, 
and I tore it, but you did help to hide it.” — 

‘“‘ Because J never tell tales of my friends,” 
said Lucy. 

“But we must speak the truth,” said Agnes. 

“Tl speak the truth when I’m asked,” was 
the reply. - | 

Agnes began to despair of accomplishing 
her object; “ Well, if you will not tell,” she 
. said, “it is of no use for me to stay any 
longer; and now Aunt Kate will.come, I. 
know she will, because _ always does what 
she says.” 

_ Lucy saw that Agnes was not to be dissuaded _ 
from her purpose by angry refusal, so she tried — 
another plan. | 
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“Perhaps I will tell mamma, then,” she 
said. | | . 

Agnes’s face brightened immediately. “Will 
you?” she said; “I am so glad. And will 
you come now with me?” 

“T can’t tell to-day,” said Lucy. 

“Why not?” said Agnes. 

“ Because,” said Lucy, “because I must. 
finish my lessons now, or Miss Graham will 
be angry if I stay long; and when Miss Graham 
is gone away we shall have tea, and after that 
mamma will read or tell us a story, and then 
we shall go to bed. So you see I cannot 
possibly tell to-day.” | 

“Then to-morrow.” 

“Perhaps; oh, I daresay I shall!” 

“But Aunt Kate will be sure to ask what 
you said, and if I cannot say you promised, 
she will not care for anything else at all.” 

Lucy was perplexed. She was fond of re- 
sorting to manceuvres, but she did not quite like 
to tell a story, though, if she had been wiser, 
she might have known that whatever is not 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, is in reality, and in the sight of 
God, a lie. She thought and puzzled until 
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she had found a plan that was likely to satisfy 
Agnes, and, at the same time, to put off the 
duty she so much disliked. | 

“T know!” she said at last; “you will be 
here to-morrow, won’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Agnes. | 

“It is Beatrice’s birth-day. Emma and 
Mary Ashton are coming, and we shall have 
all sorts of games, and we are going to have 
a dolls’ party, because Beatrice will have a 
new doll. You must bring your doll,” said 
Lucy, beginning to lose herself in the proposed 
pleasures of the evening. “But, I forget 
what I was going to say. Oh, I know! I 
will tell you for certain then.” 

“Why could not you tell me to-day?” said — 
Agnes, who could see no connection between 
the dolls’ tea-party and Lucy’s confession. 

But Lucy replied, with hasty indignation, 
“What a tease you are. If you won't agree 
to what I say, I won’t promise at all” = 
“Very well,” said Agnes, “I will, for I 
know it was more my fault than yours. . I 

will come with you and tell then.” 
“ Yes,” said Lucy doubtfully; “but I cannot 
_ talk about it when they are all there. I'll 
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tell you what. I shall dress my doll for the 
party, and if I am going to tell directly, it 
shall wear its blue dress; and if I am going 
to tell some other day, it shall wear its pink 
dress. Eh? That will do nicely, will it not?” 

Agnes was not sure whether this did very 
nicely; she was quite perplexed by this excess 
of talk; but at last she said, “Yes, I suppose 
that will do. But, Lucy,” she added quickly, 
“T wish you would tell now, or that you 
would promise to tell to-morrow. I can’t — 
bear plans.” | 

“I have promised almost, and you said 
that would do, so now it is all settled, and I 
must make haste back to the school-room,” 
said Lucy, suddenly becoming very mindful of 
her lessons. “Mind, if I am going to tell, 

the blue dress; and if not, the pink.” 
_ Luey quickly opened the door, and retreated 
to the school-room. Agnes went slowly down 
the stairs; once free from the sound of Lucy's 
voice, she remembered her aunt’s words, “Above 
all, I hope that you will not again be led — 
away by anything Lucy may say.” “Oh, I 
have been led away, I am not a bit wiser 


than I was a year ago,” she said; and it was 
os 10 | 
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a very grave face that looked at Beatrice’s 
pictures. 

Then Susan was called, and they went 
home. _ 

“ What did Lucy say?” were Miss Howard’s 
first words when Agnes entered the drawing- 
room, on her return. The answer was not 
very ready. Agnes was sorry and ashamed. 
She felt sure that she had not properly re- — 
placed Miss Howard. 

“ Aunt Kate ”—Agnes always addressed her 
aunt by name when she felt hesitation as to 
what she was going to say—‘ Aunt Kate, 
Lucy would not tell her mamma to-day; she - 
said she could not; but she will tell to-morrow, 
I hope.” | 

“Did she promise that she would?” asked 
Miss Howard. | 

“She almost promised,” said Agnes. ‘“In- 
deed, aunt, I could not make her say anything - 
else; and she said I was very unkind, and 
that it was not she who tore the dress, and—” 

“ Agnes,” interrupted her aunt very gravely, 
“do not tell me any more of Lucy’s excuses. 
Once more you have listened to them, and 
been led away from what was right.” 
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“TI could not feel sure what was right,” 
said Agnes; “I could not tell what to do, and » 
ib was so difficult to persuade Lucy.” 

“You should not have thought about Lucy; 
only one thing was to be remembered, what 
was right. I hoped you had been wiser.” 

Agnes’s eyes filled with tears, which began 
slowly to run down her cheeks, “Aunt Kate,” 
she said, “I am very sorry; I know I was 
foolish, but I could not make Lucy promise.” 

“ Perhaps not, I hardly thought you could, 
for I know Lucy; but you should not have 
accepted anything less than a promise.” 

“T was afraid, then, that. it was not right 
to listen to Lucy so much, only I could not 
tell what to do,” said Agnes. 

“Why not?” said her aunt, 

‘‘T suppose because I am so very foolish. 
Oh, I wish I were not!” 

“My dear child,” said Miss Howard, “we 
are all foolish, and we read especially that 
‘folly is bound up in the heart of a child.’ But 
do you know how, while this .is true, you 
could have acted wisely ?” _ 

“Tf I had remembered what you had said 
about not being led away by Lucy.” 
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“There is a better way than that, Agnes,” 
said Miss Howard. “I may not always be 
near to advise you, but God, who is always 
present, has shown another way by which even 
a child—a foolish, weak, little child—may act 
wisely, and so glorify him.” 

Miss Howard took up her Bible, opened it 
at the first chapter of the Epistle of James, 
and pointed to the fifth verse. | 

Agnes read through her tears, “If any of 
you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that 
giveth to all men liberally, and ceoeacel 
not, and it shall be given him.” 


EAAS% birth-day party, and as she did so 
it - z, she could not help thinking of 
," another doll’s toilet, and of how 
much depended on it, This took 
somewhat from her enjoyment of 
her motherly occupation, though Susan had 
starched and ironed the white muslin until 
its folds were both spotless and creaseless, 
though a bright. blue sash waited to complete 
the lovely simplicity of Stephana’s attire, 
and though Stephana herself surely deserved 
the delicate attentions bestowed upon her. 


- For she was a model baby, and her mother | 


herself might have learned many a salutary — 

lesson from her behaviour that afternoon. 
Stephana never wanted to look round the 

room when her hair was being curled, she 
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never complained that the brush was’ too 
hard, she never showed any vain desire to — 
examine herself in the looking-glass, or mani- 
fested an undue interest in what she should 
wear. She was quieter than a mouse, stayed 
wherever she was put, and wore whatever her 
mother chose, with becoming indifference. 

When Stephana was dressed, cloaked, and 
hooded, Susan brought Agnes to the same 
state of readiness, and soon afterwards they 
arrived at Mrs. Wolverton’s. Lucy did not 
come forward this evening, as she usually did, 
to meet Agnes; it was Margaret who helped 
her to take off her hat and cloak, and who, 
having conducted Stephana to the play-room, 
where she was to keep company with the 
rest of her kind, led her into the dining-room, 
where the tea was ready. 

Though Beatrice felt glorious, sitting by 
her mamma at the head of the table, she was 
very impatient to preside over the dolls’ tea- 
party, and once even went so far as to regret 
Mary Ashton’s acceptance of another piece of 
cake. The poor dolls would have to wait so — 
long, she said. Agnes, too, while taking her 
own tea, was thinking secretly of the dolls’. — 
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She wished very much for the sight of the 


blue dress, though she had thought much of 


what her’ aunt had said the evening before. 
She tried to speak to Lucy when they moved 
from the table, but Lucy steadily avoided her, 
and talked incessantly to Emma and Mary 
Ashton as they went up the stairs to the 
play-room, where the dolls’ entertainment was 
to take place. 

There was the distinguished company 
patiently gazing at the feast. Beatrice’s doll, 
wearing a crown of paper roses, as queen of 
the evening. Margaret’s doll, the same that 
Agnes had so admired for its likeness to Mrs. 
Foster's baby, long ago—for Margaret was a 
careful mother. Her baby: wore a plain 
cambric frock, her own neat work, and its 


hair fell unadorned in soft curls round its face. 


Emma and Mary’s dolls were of that finely 
dressed class which dimly recalled to Agnes 
poor Adelaide’s faded, or rather melted, glory. 

But where was Lucy’s doll? Agues fore- 
boded ill when she perceived that it was 
missing. | | | 

“Lucy, Lucy, where’s your doll? we want 
to begin,” said Beatrice. 
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Lucey gave one look at Agnes, and then © 
she uncovered the curtains of her doll’s cradle 
and displayed her baby. Agnes gave an 
eager look; it was dressed in pink, bright 
pink. 

“© Luey! the pink dress,” she said gently. 

Bat Lucy turned from her to the more 
admiring gaze of the younger children. 

“JT think it is a very pretty dress,” said 
Emma, who had not understood the remark. 

“Come, come; the tea is Reedy cried 
Beatrice eagerly. 

Beatrice did the honours under Margaret’ s 
superintendence, and it was pretty to see how 
her elder sister's kind gentleness won the 
naturally eager and wilful little girl to sweet- 
ness and submission. © 

The feast was very snocessfl, though the 
appetites of the waxen guests were painfully 
moderate ; and I fear it would have shocked 
you to see how readily the mothers consented 
to devour the dainties which had been provided 
for their children. | 

Doubt being at an end, Agnes entered into 
the enjoyment of the evening. She could not 
help feeling grieved by Lucy, who now kept 
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aloof from her, and seemed determined entirely 
to avoid her questions; but little Agnes now 
came not in her own strength, she had prayed 
for “the wisdom that is from above;” the — 
last part of the verse she had read was 
very present to her, “and it shall be given 
him.” She could join in the games with a 
heart at ease notwithstanding the duty before 
her. 

The games were very lively. They played 
General Post. Beatrice insisted on being the 
first blindman, and the post flew with surpris- 
ing rapidity and wonderful safety between 
London, Cairo, Iceland, Caleutia, and Dublin ; 


but at last Cairo, represented by Margaret, 


came within the clasp of the little fat arms, so 
long stretched patiently out into the surround- 
ing darkness, and Beatrice was released. 

Then Margaret took her place, and the game 
was continued with much liveliness, followed 
by Puss in the Corner, and the Family Coach; 
but at last Beatrice’s eyes grew so sleepy that 
she could not keep them open, and the servants 
for Agnes and the little Ashtons were an- 
nounced. | | 

Lucy, perhaps fearing lest Agnes should - 
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choose the moment of the Ashton’s departure 
as a fitting opportunity for recurring to the. 
unpleasant topics of pink and crimson, went — 
with Emma and Mary Ashton to the door. 
Beatrice had been carried off to bed. Mar-— 
garet and Agnes were left alone. : 
Margaret had noticed Lucy’s unfriendly 
behaviour to Agnes, usually her favourite, and 
now she saw that Agnes’s face was grave. 
| “ Agnes, dear,” she said, “is anything the 
matter ?” : 
Agnes did not reply immediately; ‘she was 
debating in her mind whether it would be 
wise to share her perplexities with Margaret. 
It was plain that Lucy would not listen to 
her again; and to let Aunt Kate come, she 
felt, would be dreadful; but with Margaret 
Lucy need not be frightened, and yet would, 
Agnes hoped, leave excuses and be brought to 
the acknowledgment of her fault. 
“Have you and Lucy had a quarrel?” asked 
Margaret again. | 
“No,” said Agnes; “at least, not a tgs 
exactly ; but I think Lucy is angry with me.” 
“ What about ?” 
“I want her to do something she does not 
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like,” said Agnes, hardly now willing to tell 
of her friend. 

« And she will not ?” 

“T don’t know. I am afraid she will not,” 
said Agnes. 

“And you cannot give it up?” 

“No,” said Agnes, “It is something Lucy 
ought to do, because it is right.” 

And the whole story was told to Margaret, 
who agreed in Agnes’s opinion of the only 
right thing to be done. | 

“Shall you and I come to mamma now,” 
she said; and Agnes, who found none of 
- Lucy’s pleasure in postponement, willingly 
agreed. | 

So the little girls found Mrs, Wolverton in 


the drawing-room, and just as they had 


explained their errand, Lucy returned from 
convoying her friends. 

“ Lucy,” said Mrs, Wolverton gravely, but 
very gently, “have you something to. tell 
me?” | | 

Lucy looked at her mother’s face, and saw 
that concealment was no longer possible. All 
her excuses melted before the tender, anxious 
look that met hers. Instead of excuses came 
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tears, not passionate or angry—tears of shame, 
first, at the naughtiness which she could now 
feel; then tears of sorrow for the grief she had 
caused, first to her mother, then to her little 
friend ; and lastly, a few gentle tears of joy, 


- ghed in her mother’s arms when all had been 


told, and she had received the ever ready kiss 
of forgiveness, - 


ee een r 


fast owing stronger and rosier than 
she had ever been before. Mrs. Long 
came as often as she could to Kingswood to 
see her child. The little ones regarded Aunt El- 
stow’s house as a, palace of comfort and plenty, 
and envied the happy lot which had cast 
Prudence there. 

And Prudence herself, though she ioved her 
mother and the little ones, and meant now, 
more than ever, to do all she could for them, 
yet often could not help thinking with dis- 
taste of the long, lonely, troublesome days in 
the old house on the hill, of the boys’ mis- 
chievous ways, and the girls’ whining com- 
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plaints, and of how soon she must return to 
take her part in the scenes of poverty and 
discomfort. What a contrast’ between these 
and the one then before her ! 

The little fire blazed brightly ; the curtains 
were drawn, the candle burning. Mrs. Elstow, 
working at her little round table, and Pru- 
dence herself sitting near, with her Bible 
before her. She was going to read to her 
aunt, as she did now every evening. | 

Little Prudence had learned much since her 
illness ; she might go back to her mother a 
more useful daughter, not only because Aunt 
Elstow made her help in the household duties, 
and taught her neat sewing and mending, but 
because, in these winter evenings, led by her 
kind aunt, the little girl learned more and 
more of the “one thing needful,” where alone 
it can be found. 

Little Prudence grew not only rosy and 
strong, daily she was growing more gentle, 
more loving, more patient. Mrs, Elstow looked 
at the face bending so seriously over the 
sacred pages; she had a very tender place in 
her heart for the little girl who, in her short 
life, had already tasted so much of poverty and 
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hardship, who had repaid her care with such 
warm affection, who had received the message 
of glad tidings with such childlike joy and 
simplicity, and who now so “earnestly desired 
the sincere milk of the word, that she might 
grow thereby.” | 

“ Prudence,” said Mrs. Elstow at last, “do 
you know that your mother will soon be 
expecting to have you back again.” 

Prudence gave a little start, and looked up 
in her aunt’s face. Her eyes filled with 
tears. 

“Oh, Aunt Elstow,” she said, but then her 
heart reproached her. ‘‘ Dear mother and the 
little ones, it is a long time since I was at 
home with them. But, oh, Aunt Elstow, it’s 
very nice here, and I learn so many things 
with you.” 

“My dear little girl,” said Mrs. Elstow, 
“ Christ will feed his own lambs; he will lead 
them in green pastures: when he putteth 
forth his own sheep, he goeth before them.” 

“T know it; I know he will,” said Pru- 
dence; “but, Aunt Elstow, I cannot help 
being very, very sorry to leave you.” —— 

“ Dear child, you cannot be more sorry to 
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go than I shall be to lose you. I don’t know 
how I can part with you. I shall miss my 
little companion all the day long.” 

‘ But not half so much as I shall miss you,” 
said Prudence, and the tears would fall “I 
can’t help it,” she sobbed; “oh, I am afraid it 
is naughty and unthankful; but, Aunt Elstow, 
I cannot help wishing the time had not come 
so soon. Mother can’t stay with us always, 
and the children are very troublesome when 
she’s away—they are so little, you know; Jack 
and Ruth are only four, and they are always 
in some mischief together; and if J tell Sam 
to look after them, because he is the eldest, he 
often teases them and makes them cry; but 
he’s only just over seven, and he does not 
know any better, I daresay. And then, if 
mother is at home, she’s sad, and she says she 
doesn't know seals to become of us, ae it’s 
worse than ever.” 

“My dear child,” said Mrs. Elstow, “1 


daresay these things are hard to bear; perhaps — 


sometimes they seem to you too hard a burden 
for your strength; but whatever you have, 
God sends. You know that now, and it will 
help you through all.” 
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But the kind motherly heart youmes over 
the child. 

“JT wonder,” she said at last, “ what your 
mother would say if I kept you a while longer. 
I wish I could have you. Prudence, would 
you like to come and be my own little child, 
and stay with me always?” 

“Stay with you always? here, in this dear 
little house? and be your own little girl?” 
repeated Prudence, for a moment in delight ; 
but then her eyes fell, she turned from 
her aunt, and eoveree her face with her 
hands. 

“What is it, my child?” asked hie aunt, 
after a long silence. “ mae is the matter ? 
Do not be afraid to tell me.” 

“Oh, Aunt Elstow,” said Prndenos when 
she could find voice to speak, “I should like 
it, oh, so much; but I mustn’t, I can’t, it 
would not be right. J have been wicked and 
grumbling, and I have said unkind things of 
the little ones. Poor mother could never get 
along without me. I mustn't stay ; ; it was 
very naughty of me even to wish it.” 

Then Prudence grew calmer ; her face hid 


- itself again in her hands, and when next she 
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looked up at her aunt, it was quite peaceful 
and happy. 

“Dear Aunt Elstow, it was very good of 
you, and you won't think me unkind or un- 
grateful, will you? But I know you will not,” 
she added, as she met her aunt’s kind smile. 
“Oh, it would be very nice,” she said again, 
leaning her head caressingly on her aunt's 
shoulder; “but, dear Aunt Elstow, the Bible 
says, ‘Whosoever doth not deny himself, and 
take up his cross daily and follow Me. And 
I don’t think, when Jesus said that, he meant 
I should stay here, instead of helping mother 
to take care of the little ones,” | 

“ My dear little Prudence,” said her aunt, 
“you are right. Dear child, you see, as I 
told you, God himself will tell you what to do 
better than any one else, if you ask his help. 
I was wrong even to speak to you of this.” 

For Prudence’s tears were flowing fast now. 
She could not help thinking longingly of the 
peaceful home, and the kind aunt who had so 
‘much more leisure to be tender to the little 
niece than Mrs. Long could find for the eldest 
daughter, who must be so much more to her 
than a petted child. 
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“ Dear child, it is hard now—many ways 
| by which we must walk are rough and hard— 
‘nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the peace- 
able fruit of righteousness unto them which 
are exercised thereby.’ It would have been ~ 
happy for me, and pleasant to you, to have 
stayed with me always, I daresay; but it is 
far more happy for you: to have learned 
obedience to God’s own word. Can you feel 
this?” 

“Yes,” said Prudence, after a little pause. 

“And we shall not. be very far apart,” said 
Aunt Elstow cheerfully. ‘I hope to see you 
very often; and how glad mother will be to 
have you back again ; and the little ones, they 
must have missed you sadly.” 

It was a few days after this conversation,— 
Mrs. Elstow was gone out; Prudénce had been 
left in charge of the house ; she made a very 
clever little housekeeper and even a tolerable | 
cook, she was laying the cloth for their early 
dinner, when her aunt returned. 

« Now, little housekeeper,” she said, “can 
we have our dinner? for, directly after, I want 
you to go out with me.” 

“ Where?” asked Prudence, for Mrs. Elstow’s 
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face looked as if it carried some pleasant 
secret. 

“ A little way down the village: I want to 
show you something.” 

All this time Mrs. Elstow was taking off 
her bonnet and shawl, and having put these 
_ away, she turned her attention to the dinner, 
which, very soon after, was served and eaten. 

Mrs. Elstow took Prudence a little way 
along the village, just to the outskirts of the 
wood whence its name was derived. Here 
stood a neat little white cottage. The door 
and the shutters of the two little windows 
were newly painted green. Aunt Elstow took 
a key from her pocket, and opened the door. 
“Come in,” she said, “this is what I brought 
you to see ;” and Prudence was only too anxi- 
ous to obey. The green door opened into a 
neat kitchen, and leading from it was a smaller 
room; over these were two other rooms. All 
four were as clean as whitewashing, painting, 
and scouring could make them. Prudence ran 
round the rooms, and up and down the stairs, 
with many exclamations of delight and ad- 
miration. ° 

“Do you think it would look nice with 


mS 
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tables and chairs like mine?” asked Mrs. 
Elstow. | | 
‘¢ Oh, indeed it would,” said Prudence. ‘“ But 


what is it for? Are you going to change 


your house?” | 
“We have a longer walk to take,” said 
Mrs. Elstow, “and as we go I will tell you 
what I hope that little house will be for.” 
So, as they walked along the road, Mrs. 
Elstow explained that she meant the new house 
for Prudence and her mother and the little 
ones to live in, and that they were going then - 
to propose the plan to Mrs. Long. Poor Mrs. 
Long was, as you may suppose, full of grati- 
tude and joy at her kind sister-in-law’s offer, 
and it was settled that she should come the 
next day to Kingswood to see the house. | 
The next morning was busy indeed, and 
happy as busy. Prudence and her aunt rose ~ 
long before daylight, and while they were yet 
at breakfast a man looked in to say that the 
things would be at the door in half an hour. 
What things, and what door he meant, 
Prudence could not imagine. Aunt Elstow 
seemed to understand, for she redoubled haste 
and cheerfulness, and soon they went out. 
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It took them about ten minutes to walk 
from Mrs. Elstow’s to the little house near the 
wood, and just as they reached the door a 
cartful of furniture drove up. 

It was very simple. A little round table 
and arm-chair like Aunt Elstow’s, and one 
larger table, a neat bedstead for the down-stair 
room, ‘and a few plain chairs. But so fresh 
and new! Prudence could not admire it enough. 
She was very glad when, in the afternoon, her 
mother, brothers, and sisters arrived to help 
her in this pleasant duty. Then everything 
was examined and visited afresh, and it was 
long befure this occupation was concluded, and 
they turned homewards, 

“ Look, Aunt Elstow,” said Prudence, when 
they had bid good-bye to Mrs. Long’s party, 
and were nearly at their own door, “are not 
those Miss Agnes and Susan? I think they 
must have been to see us. May I run on and 
tell them about mother’s house? Miss Agnes 
will be so gee , 

“Run on,” said Mrs. Elstow; “ pernaps they 
will turn back.” | 

“Miss Agnes!” called Prudence, as, all out 
of breath, she reached them. “Oh, Miss 
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Agnes, I’m so sorry we were out; have you 
been to see us? But can’t you come back? 
I want to tell you something, oh, something 
so beautiful ! ” | 

“May I, Susan?” said Agnes. “Oh, do,” 
for she saw Susan look doubtful. 

“No, it is too late to be going back; we 
were late enough starting, and if we don’ ; go 

straight home we shall be late for tea.” 

Agnes looked disappointed, but she knew it 
was of no use to try to persuade Susan. 

“Never mind,” said Prudence, “ you'll come 
another day, won’t you? for, what do you 
think! we are going to live at Kingswood, 
mother and all, in a dear little house that 
Aunt Elstow has got ready.” 

“Oh, Prudence,” said Agnes, “close to Mrs. 
Elstow, and never go back to that old house 
again! Iam so glad, and I'll try and come 
often to see you. When are you going into 
the new house?” 

“In a week,” said Prudence, “only one 
week; and mind you come again soon ;” 
and with this never-failing accompaniment 
to her good-bye, : erucrnce returned to her. 
aunt, 
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So one evening, a week after this, the new 
house was taken possession of, and very bright 
it looked with the children’s merry faces, and 
poor Mrs. Long happy in their pleasure, and 
Mrs, Elstow so fully realizing that, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 


> PR te Le sy eH Oe Pa ee PT ee 


Sete an hour of most important and 
urgent business—but Agnes was not 
studying the mysteries of the 
Broadford map or the charms of 
seven times seven. | 

She was at the white gate, beside Trotter, 
supposed to be watching lest he should attempt 
to run away; but she seemed more likely to 
run away herself, only indecision as to the 
direction kept her within a very small 
circle. , | 

Which was brightest? Her face, or the 
winter morning jewelled with frost. Every- 
thing shone: first, the sky—its pale blue was 
so dazzling bright that Agnes could not look 
at it; then every blade of grass, every dead 


leaf, every little fallen twig, shone out from 
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its hiding-place, in the bright purity of its 


- festal attire. 


Every little bird poured out its song, clear 
and sweet, in the sharp morning air. Old 
Trotter was the only sober thing to be seen ; 
and he too must soon arouse from his patient 
dreams, and ring out music from his hoofs on — 
the hard, white road, for grandpapa and Aunt 
Kate now came out, both dressed, like Agnes, 
for a drive. Agnes decided at last on the 
direction of her flight, but it was not long, for 
it ended in grandpapa’s arms. He lifted her 
into the carriage after Aunt Kate, and then, 
mounting himself to his seat, cracked the whip, 
and obedient Protler soon left the white gate 
far behind. 

This bright day had long been bright, with- 
out help of frost or sunshine, in many a mind. 
Many a little face had eagerly examined that 
morning’s sky. Many a happy little girl had 
that morning put on a holiday dress, prepared 


by kind hands, to do honour to that day. 


For it was a great day in the eyes of all 
the children, poor and rich, of Seadown. 

Perhaps Trotter wondered at the great num- 
ber of his fellow-travellers along the usually 
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lonely road. Whether he did or not, no one 
inquired, for all were intent on reaching a 
certain white house which stood just under 
the hill, about a mile from the village. 

This house belonged to Mr. Inglis, and he 
had thrown it open to-day for the entertain- 
ment of the Seadown school children and their 
friends. 

Margaret, Lucy, and even little Beatrice 
Wolverton, were there already when Trotter 
brought Agnes to the door; and just as Mr. 
Inglis’s kind welcome had been given, the school 
children appeared. They were all dressed . 
alike. - Agnes knew the look of the straw 
bonnets and narrow dark blue ribbon well, for 
her aunt and Susan had been constantly busied 
with these for the last week. Even Lucy and 
Agnes had helped to run a few seams in the 
dark print dresses, and Margaret had made 
whole skirts. 

~The children came, two and two, up the 
broad avenue, and walked past the flight of 
steps, bowing and courtesying, with faces half 
shy, half merry, to the ladies and gentlemen 
who stood there. Margaret, Lucy, Agnes, and 
the other little girls, returned these salutations 


et eS 
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with more or less ardour, as they recognised | 
their particular friends; and Agnes could hardly | 


_. keep her place on the steps when she recog- 


nised Prudence, rosy and happy, giving a. par- 
ticular smile and courtesy, she felt sure, for her. 
She was very glad when they were allowed to 
leave their older friends and mix with the 
children. Soon the play began in real earnest. 
The boys’ sports were conducted by Mr. Inglis 
and Mr. Wolverton; the girls played on the. 
broad gravel walks and the lawns in front of 
the house. They soon became so warm with 
playing and running that they found it hard 
to believe that it was not a summer sun that 
shone upon them. . | 

Hen and chickens, Thread the needle, Cat 
and mouse, each received a due share of atten- 
tion ; and when they were tired of these, Miss 
Inglis taught them a new game, called the 
bird-fancier. 

Margaret, Lucy, Agnes, and all the girls 
who could run at all, were confined to a small 
plot of grass, | 

“This is the bird cage,” said Miss Inglis ; 
“you are all birds, and I am your master; . 
but who will be the bird-fancier?” 
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«TI will, I will,” cried many an eager voice: 

“We must have a swift runner, or no birds 
will be caught to-day,” said Miss Inglis. “ Who 
runs fastest among you, I wonder?” 

She looked round on the group. 

_ “Fanny Reid,’ whispered a few shy voices. 

“Where is she?” asked Miss Inglis. 

A shy, slim girl was drawn forward. 

“Then, Fanny Reid, you are bird-fancier ; 
you understand? These are my birds, and 
you must come to buy them. Do you know 
what a bird-fancier means?” said Miss Inglis ; 
for the proposed bird-fancier looked more em- 
barrassed than amused. | 

Fanny was too shy to answer ; she did not 
know Miss Inglis as well as the other ladies — 
who taught in the school; for Mr. Inglis had 
been a good deal abroad with his family. 

.“ A man who fancies he is a bird,” said a 
little girl at last. Several of the girls began 
to laugh. | 

“A bird-fancier is a man who is very fond 
of birds, and wishes to buy them,” said Miss 
Inglis, “So Fanny must come and ask me 
for any kind of bird she wishes#io have, and 
I shall tell her the price of it. If I say four- 
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teen shillings, she must count fourteen ; if-I say 
thirty shillings, she must count thirty ; and so 
on. While she is counting, the bird whose 
name has been mentioned must fly out of the 
cage, and if she can run once round and back 
to her place before she is caught, she is safe, 
and the bird-fancier must try again until he 


~ catches a bird to take his place. Now, do 


you understand?” 

The “Yes” was more hearty this time; 
the names were chosen, and the games began. 

Agnes was a parrot; Margaret, a lark; Lucy, 
an eagle; Prudence was a thrush. The cage 
was well filled, besides, with a goldfinch, a. 
dove, a vulture, a kite, a robin, a pheasant, 
and many other birds) Fanny was so shy at 
first that she hardly did her part in speaking, 
but when it came to the running she was very 
swift, and the poor goldfinch she pursued 
hardly escaped with its life, but it did just get 
back to its cage; and Miss Inglis, thinking 
her timid bird-fancier might be less shy with 
a more familiar vendor, relinquished her post 
to a merry black-eyed girl, Kate Spinner, and 
then the game was brisker. 

“Do you want any birds?” said Kate—lher 
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uncle kept a shop in Broadford, and she was 
an adept in the art of tempting a purchaser— 
“I have every description of bird, rare and 
cheap. Birds from every country in the 
world ; the most beautiful plumage ; the 
sweetest notes.” 

“ Have you a nightingale?” 

The master of the cage looked round, and 
the little nightingale stepped forward. 

“T have,” said Kate, “the finest singer of 
its kind.” 

“How much?” said Fanny. 

“ Fifty-two shillings.” 

“For such a little bird fifty-two shillings !” 

“The smaller the bird, the higher the 
price,” replied Kate. | 

“Too dear,” said Fanny. 

“Then forty-two shillings; I have taken 
off ten, you cannot ask more.” | 

“Very well, forty-two.” 

Away sped the nightingale, and Fanny 
began to count, but the price was too high ; 
the little bird flew into its cage just as Fanny's 
arm was outstretched to seize it. | 

“JT want a thrush,” said Fanny next time; 


‘but she was dismayed when Prudence stepped 
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‘forward, looking so rosy and active. How- 
_ ever, the thrush’s price was more reasonable, 
only twenty. 


Fanny exerted her utmost speed of tongue ‘ 


and foot, and Agnes gave a little scream as 
the poor thrush fell into the grasp of the 
ardent bird-fancier. 

“Prudence, Prudence Long is caught!” 
shouted the children. 

“Then Prudence is bird-fancier, and Fanny 
must choose what bird she will be,” said Miss 
Inglis. 

“T will be a wren,” said Fanny. 

Prudence showed no hesitation in her choice. 

“T want a parrot,” she said. 

“Gray or green?” asked Kate. 

“ Gray,” was the reply; and the parrot with 
gray cachemire feathers stepped forward. 

The price was thirty, and they had a fine 
chase, but the parrot was caught at last; and 
so, one by one, the nightingales, linnets, and 
doves were sold off, until the bird-seller must 
have made a fine fortune. 

They felt very hungry after this, and the 
large basket full of slices of plum-cake which 
just. then appeared was a welcome sight, 
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Miss Inglis, Margaret, Lucy, Agnes, and a few 
other friends, were provided with small bas- 
kets, by means of which they distributed this — 
acceptable provision among their hungry play- 
fellows, and then, with very good appetite, 
partook of it themselves. 

“ How are you getting on ?” said Mr. pagns: 
coming up at this moment. : 

“Famously, papa,” said his daughter: “and 
your boys, are they merry ?” 
| “ Qh, if they do everything as heaily as 
' they play, they will make fine scholars. But 
I cannot say whether they outdo the girls 
What do you say, little girl?” he said, 
addressing the child who stood nearest to 
him, — 
 “T don’t know, sir,” she replied, with a 

demure courtesy. 

“Shall I try?” said Mr. Inglis. “ Who is 
the bravest among you?” 

A very long pause succeeded this question. 
No one liked either to take upon herself ‘the 
character of bravest, or to risk the unknown 
danger which the words implied. But at last 
Lucy Wolverton, who had a less share of 


bashfulness and timidity than most people, 
(184) 12 
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perhaps also a less share than was wise or 
proper, stepped forward. 

“You!” said Mr. Inglis, looking with some 
surprise at the little figure, childish face, and 
fair, floating hair; “this is a small champion. 
So you are the bravest ?” 

Lucy began to wish that she had not pre- 
sented herself, for she saw Margaret's eyes 
fixed on her with some astonishment; but it 
was too late to draw back. 

“What is the name of this brave may! oe 
said Mr. Inglis. 

“ Lucy,” she replied ; “ Lucy Wolverton.” 

“Ah yes, 1 remember. You are one of the - 
little girls I saw, a day or two ago, making a 
snow-house.” 

“ Yes,” said Lucy ; “when you promised, if 
- we would light a good fire in it, you would 
come and live there.” 

“Well, and is the fire burning ?” 

“No,” said Lucy. 

“Why not ?” said Mr. Inglis. 

Lucy looked wise and eagre so did Mr 
Inglis. 

“Are you sure your valour is equal to a 
walk in the dark, and alone? You will not 
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be frightened,” said Mr. Inglis, as he took a 
large silk handkerchief and bound Lucy’s 
eyes, 

Lucy’s regret was now quite lost in pleasure 
and importance; she answered readily, “No, 
~ not at all; J am never afraid of the dark; but 
what am I to do?” 

“J will show you,” said “Mr. Inglis, “As 
many girls as like to run the risk of never 
being found, may hide themselves. You need 
not take much trouble-to conceal yourselves ; 
stand anywhere, only not too far off Now, 
Lucy,” he continued, taking her hand and 
leading her to the middle of the round lawn 
which had been the bird-cage, “twelve girls _ 
are hidden; you must walk about till you find 
them, but you must not go further than this 
lawn and the two gravel walks near it. When 
you find yourself on the grass again, you will 
know you are wrong and you will turn back. 
There is nothing more dangerous than a laurel 
bush in your way here, but I could not tell 
what might become of you if you wandered 
all over the grounds.” 

“Very well,” said Lucy. 

Mr. Inglis let go her hand, and she began 
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by walking across the lawn, but she met no 
one. 

Lucy greatly disliked slow movement, and 
she soon took to running—with better fortune, 
for she caught one of the girls, Still there 
were eleven to be found, and Lucy found it 
tedious work wandering slowly about the grass 
and gravel, 

“T must find some one else,” she said. 
“Now for a good run!” 

The girls laughed, for she was just then 
within a yard of some of her prey. 

Lucy misinterpreted the laugh. : 

“ 1 know you are laughing at me,” she said ; 
“Tl not stay on this grass any longer while 
you are hidden ever so far off.” 

“No, no,” cried many voices, “they are close 
by.” 

But Lucy would give no heed. | 

“Lucy, stop! come back :” cried Margaret, 
as she saw her sister run, at full speed, beyond 
the proscribed limits; “come back! let me 
uncover your eyes; you will hurt “-your- 
self !” . 

But on ran Lucy, until her foot caught in 
a low bush; she fell over it with some violence, 
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and rolled down a short, steep bank into a 
pond. - 

A scream, partly from Lucy herself, partly 
from the lookers on, then they all rushed’ in 
hasty confusion to the spot. 

“The pond was frozen; I hope she is not 
hurt,” said Mr, Inglis, as he saw anenee 
look of terror. 

Lucy, blind, and coming suddenly on the 
cold, slippery ice, lay helplessly as she had 
fallen. Mr. Inglis stooped hastily over her, 
picked her up, and restored her to sight. She 
could hardly keep back the tears, partly of 
fright, partly of pain, from the blows of the 
hard ice; but she remembered her self-imputed 
character for bravery, and tried hard to answer 
everybody’s inquiries with a steady voice. 

““My poor, brave, little blind woman, are 
you hurt?” said Mr. Inglis; “but I fear you 
must be, on this cold, hard bed.” 

“Come into the house with me and your 
sister; I am sure you must be hurt, dear,” 
said Miss Inglis. 

“Oh, Lucy, I thought you were drowned, . 

said Margaret. 

Poor Lucy herself had.thought so when she 
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fell into the pond, and had hardly understood 
the reason of her dry state until she had been 
picked up by Mr. Inglis, 

“Oh, I am not at all hurt, thank you,” said 
Lucy, as soon as she had sufficiently collected 
her senses to answer these inquiries, for she 
feared lest dwelling on her fall should bring 
to the mind of her questioners its true cause, 
and this she knew to have been her own dis- 
obedience to the cautions laid upon her by 
Mr. Inglis; but he was too kind and too sorry 
_ for her accident to mention it now. 

“You have established your character for 
bravery,” he said, “and I think we will not 
try that game any more; Caroline shall take 
you to see her pets and the green-houses,” 
So most of the children separated into 

groups, and wandered over the grounds. Mar- 
garet played a game of ball with Beatrice and 
a few of the children who were too small to 
care for a walk. Agnes, Lucy, and two or 
three of the school-girls, went. away with 
Caroline Inglis. 

The green-houses were very beautiful, and 
filled with rare flowers; but the children were 
far more delighted by the dove-cot, with its 
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soft, cooing inmates; the peacock which spread 
his fine tail in the sun, and admired itself only 
less than they did; the pony that would eat 
apples from his mistress’ hand; and then the 
rabbit-hutch. 

Miss Inglis shut the gate of the little court- 
yard where they lived, and then let them out 
of their houses. There was Jet, a fine black 
_ rabbit, with glossy coat and bright eyes, which 
seemed thoroughly to enjoy his liberty. Swift, 
a sandy rabbit, that flew round and round the 
yard so, that it made the children giddy to 
watch him. Molly, a fat, old, gray rabbit, 
kept close to her own door, and would look at 
nothing but her lettuce leaves; and Softy, a 
little white rabbit, well worthy of its name, 
darted about, casting shy glances at the in- 
truders from its clear pink eyes. . 

“There is the dinner-bell,” said Miss Inglis, 
while they were still admiring Softy. — 

The rabbits had no mind so soon to relin- 
quish their freedom, but they had little chance 
against so many. Even sandy Swift was at 
last overpowered by numbers, and allowed his | 
captors to confine him to his prison, and hasten 
to obey their summons. | 
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The dinner was spread in a large barn; 
two long tables, one for the girls, one for the 
boys. The usually bare white walls had been 
made to look warm and bright with branches 
of evergreen and sprays of holly. 

The young guests were equally hungry and 


happy. They were most joyfully waited upon 


by their little attendants, who almost forgot, 
in their excitement, that they were not dining 
themselves, until a pause in the proceedings 
gave them leisure to recollect that smelling 
and seeing could not satisfy their appetites as 
well as eating. 

After dinner the children were left in the . 
care of their mistress, while the tables were 
cleared, and luncheon was served in the house 
for the other guests. 

Then they re-assembled in the barn. The 
children were ranged round the wall; Mar- 
garet, Lucy, Agnes, and the other little girls 
who attended the Sunday school, each in their 
places among them. 

Mr. Inglis walked round, shaking each little 
visitor by the hand, and speaking a kind word 
to every one. ; 

“T hope you have spent a pleasant day,” 
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he said; and a general murmur of “ Very 
pleasant, thank you, sir,’ was heard. 

“ Before we separate we will sing a hymn,” 
-hecontinued. ‘“ We have seen a clear sky and 
a bright sun to-day; we have had happy 
hearts and joyous faces; all these things God 
has given; but, above that bright blue sky, 
there are yet brighter things which God has 
prepared for them that love him. ‘Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him. But 
God hath revealed them unto us by his 
Spirit.’ 7 | 

“T hope that many are among this latter 
number, and have already learned to know 
and love these things. They will sing with 
joyful, understanding, assenting hearts. And 
for those who cannot yet do this, let them re- 
member that ‘now is the accepted time, now 
is the day of salvation.’ ” 

Then Mr. Inglis read from the little book 
in lis hand : 

**There’s a rest for little children, 
Above the bright blue sky, 


Who love the blessed Saviour, 
And ‘ Abba, Father,’ cry; 
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A rest from every turmoil, 
From sin and danger free, 
Where every little pilgrim 
Shall rest eternally. 


‘There's a home for little children, 
Above the bright blue sky, 
Where Jesus reigns in glory 
A home of peace and joy. 

No home on earth is like it, 
Or can with it compare; 

For every one is happy, 

Nor could be happier, there. © 


‘‘ There’s a crown for little children, 
Above the bright blue sky; 
And all who look for Jesus, 
Shall wear it by-and-by. 
' A crown of brightest glory, 
Which he wili then bestow 
On all who've found his favour 
And loved his name below. 


‘*There’s a song for little children, 
Above the bright blue sky ; 
A song that will not weary, 
Though sung continu’lly: 
A song that even angels 
Can never, never sing; . 
They know not Christ as Saviour 
But worship him as King. 


** There’s a robe for little children, 
Above the bright blue sky ; 
And a harp of sweetest music, 
And a palm of victory. 
All, all above is treasured, 
And found in Christ alone; 
O come, dear little children, 
That all may be your own.” 
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How joyfully thrilled the words through 
the hearts of Margaret, Agnes, Prudence, 
and many another little one there. How 
sweetly rose the song up beyond the roof of 
the barn, beyond the hills and the tall forest 
trees, beyond the bright blue sky, to the very 
throne of Heaven itself. 

And now the last good-byes were spoken ; - 
this bright. holiday was over; but it lived 
-long in the remembrance of many a little 
guest. 
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er GGNES'S routine of daily life, its 
ROR : { studies, its small duties, its little 

as pains and pleasures, its games in 
the garden, sometimes solitary, 
sometimes joined in by the old 
black dog, who would condescend 
to play in a sober manner, as if he felt the 
necessity of humouring a little girl’s weakness, 
went on for some time after the late holiday 
without interruption. 

Meanwhile another routine was performing 
its course, a routine of beautiful mysteries 
The winter had surrendered its stronghold of 
ice to the touch of the mighty sunbeams ; 
without noise, almost without witnesses, the 
conquest had been achieved, and the sunshine 
had gained full sway. Soft February rain 
had made delicate snow-drops awake on their 
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cushions of moss. The wild spring wind had 
made the daffodils dance gayly by the brook- 
side in the long meadows beneath the hill, but 
these had hushed to give place to the soft 
showers and genial sunbeams that nursed the 
tenderer flowers of April. The trees, the 
hedges, and the fields, had put on the uniform 
of brightest green. Here and there a haw- 
thorn spray shone out in white contrast ; 
lower down, like a pale star among its soft 
velvet leaves, many a little primrose, with 
head erect, braved the changes of the weather. 
The daisies were dotted about everywhere ; 
and when the rain beat upon them they only 
shined the brighter, as if to encourage the 
timid violet, that hid its head beneath dark, 
sheltering leaves, and only sent its perfume 
abroad to tell of its existence. 

This was pleasant weather for gardens and 
gardeners. 

Miss Howard and Agnes did their part to- 
wards the enlivenment of their little domain 
with much enjoyment. Every morning the 
first hour after breakfast, before the heat of 
the day, was devoted to the flowers. Agnes, 
dressed in a long dark blouse and shady hat, 
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with her little basket and wheel-barrow, was 
a very efficient aid. 

“ Aunt Kate,” she said on one of these morn- 
ings, as she stood holding a packet of seeds 
for her aunt, “what are you sowing now?” 

“ Nemophila,” said Miss Howard. 

“ Nemophila,” repeated Agnes, pronouncing 
the hard name slowly, “ what is that like ; is 
it pretty ?” 

“Very pretty. A little round blue and 
white flower with a black eye.” 

“ Hye !” said Agnes. “ Have flowers eyes ? 
They cannot see.” 

“ Of course not,” said Miss Howard. “Eye © 
means the middle part of the flower. Do you 
not remember the poem you learned about 
the daisy : 


‘There is a flower, a little flower, 
With silver crest and golden eye?’ 


The golden eye means the little yellow tuft 
in the middle.” 

“TI understand, but how can you be sure 
that these will bring blue flowers,” said Agnes, 
examining the little black seeds. “I’m sure 
they look more as if they would bring some- 
thing black.” 
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“If I only thought of what the seeds look 
like, I should not expect any flowers,” said 
Miss Howard, and she took one of them in 
 herhand. “Look, could you expect that bury- 
ing this in the ground would make tiny fibres 
take root downwards, and tiny green stalks 
’ spring up and bear bright leaves and flowers?” 

_ “No, indeed,” said Agnes. 

“No, indeed,” repeated Miss Howard. 
“Looking at the seed could not tell me this, 
but I believe the gardener. What is this 
called, when I believe the gardener’s word, 
although I cannot see any signs of what he 
says.” - 

Agnes reflected for 2 moment, and then 
replied, “I think it is called faith.” 

_ Yes.” said Miss Howard. “Faith leads 
me to expect bright blue flowers, when I bury 
these seeds in the earth, because the gardener 
has said it; and faith leads us to expect many 
things brighter than the blue flowers, because 
God has said it. Only there is this difference: 
my faith in the gardener may be disappointed 
—he might make a mistake ; but our faith in 
God’s word never can be disappointed, ‘ for in 
him there is no variableness, neither shadow 
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of turning” Now I have sown enough 
Nemophila. You may keep those seeds for 
your own garden.” | : | 

“Thank you,” said Agnes; “and now I can 
sow those little black things in my ground, 
and I shall expect blue flowers to come out 
of them, because I believe you. Aunt Kate, 
is not faith a very useful thing ?” 

“Indeed it is,” said Miss Howard. “ Now, 
run and ask the gardener for the other packets 
of seed. - He is in the front garden; and come 
back to me quickly. I havesomething for you.” 

‘Oh, what,” said Agnes, but she ran away 
as she spoke. 

When she came back, Miss Howard had a 
little pot of violets in her hand, “ These 
will make your garden smell sweet,” she said. 
“They are double violets.” 

“How beautiful!” said Agnes. “ Dark 
double violets, just like those Margaret had 
in her garden. Did you remember that I 
liked them so much %” 

“Yes ; I thought you would be pleased to 
have them just like Margaret's, and so the 
first time Thomas had any, I told him to put 
some aside for you.” 
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“How kind! thank you,” said Agnes ; but 
then her face grew serious as she stood with 
the pot in her hands looking at the violets. 

“ Aunt Kate,” she said at last, “may I do 
just what I like with my violets ?” 

“Yes, only take care you do not’ destroy 
them ; it would be a pity.” 

“Oh, I will take great care of them, my 
dear violets!” and Agnes took a long breath 
of the sweet perfume. 

“But, Aunt Kate,” she said, then raising 
her face from among the dark leaves, “ might 
I give them away to Lucy. It is not because 
I do not care about them. I should like 
them so much for my garden, but I would 
rather give them for Lucy's,” 

“You may do quite what you like with . 
them,” said Miss Howard. “They are 
yours.” 

“Then I think I will take them to Lucy. 
You know she had some, a beautiful plant, 
full of flowers, just like Margaret's, but she 
moved it about to a different place so often 
that it died, and the gardener would not give 
her any more, because he said she always 


killed her flowers ; but she does not always 
(134) 12 
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kill them, only sometimes, and she was: so 
sorry to have no violets.” 

“And shall not yen be sorry to have no 
violets ?” | 

“Yes, a little; but I would rather Lucy 
‘should have them. I am afraid, Aunt Kate, 
she thought I was unkind a little while ago 
about the crimson frock, and she thinks I do 
not like her any more; but, Aunt Kate, I 
cannot help being very fond of Margaret, 
only I do love Lucy, and I should like to 
give her these.” 

“Little girl!” called grandpapa just then 
from the low drawing-room window that looked 
on the flower-garden; “little girl, here is 
something for you.” 

“For me? Oh, a letter!” said Agnes ; 

“is it from mamma ?” 

ak daresay, ape a very nice letter, I guess, 
full of good news.” | 

“ Have you had a es grandpapa ?” 

“Yes ; from your papa.” 

re And was yours full of seul news ?” 

_ “Tndeed it was. You may take it to Aunt 
Kate, and see what she thinks of it.” 
Miss Howard was delighted to see the 
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letter from her brother, and very anxious to 
read its contents, but as she never forgot | 
other people’s pleasure in thinking of her own, 
she first listened while her little niece read 
her note slowly, for it was difficult to decipher 
the lines, so closely written on the thin blue 
paper ; but a hundred times as much labour 
and patience would have been amply rewarded 
by the pleasure the loving words gave. 


_ “My Own Dear Cuitp,—I am sure it will | 
give you pleasure to receive a letter from me, 
though it is only a little one, because 1 know 
how glad I feel, if, when I open dear grand- 
papa’s envelope, I see even a few words in 
your handwriting ;. but I think it will give 
you more pleasure to hear that this is per- 
haps the last letter I shall write to you from 
India. Papa and I hope not to send a letter 
by the next ship, but to come in it ourselves. 
How glad we shall be to meet, my darling ! 
How pleasant to be able to talk to each 
other without waiting to send our words over 
the wide seas and the sandy plains. How 
glad I-shall be to see you and grandpapa and 
dear Aunt Kate again. This is very delight- 
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ful to look forward to, and how thankful we 
must be to God who has spared us until so 
nearly the time of meeting. We shall all 
pray earnestly every day that he will grant 
us this great happiness if he sees good, but 
above all, that he will mould our will to his, 
whatever that may be. 

“Do you know what to mould is ? 

“When a person wishes to mould anything, 
he pours it, melted, into a vessel prepared for 
the purpose, and when the gold, or whatever 
it may be, comes out again, it has taken the 
shape of the vessel into which it was poured— 
it is moulded. So, our hearts must be 
moulded by being cast on Christ to be led by 
him as little children. But the gold must be 
melted before it can be moulded, and so our 
hearts must be melted by the love of God 
before they can be moulded to the image of 
Christ. So, ‘we all with open face behold- 
ing, a3 in a glass, the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image from glory to 
glory.’ 

“Old Nana cries with joy at the thought 
of so soon seeing ‘ Missy’ again. She loves 
you with all her heart, but I fear you must 
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have forgotten her. Your little brother is too 
young to feel any pleasure in anticipation: 
his looking forward does not extend beyond 
the hope of a kiss and a toss from papa when 
he sees him in the verandah, and he announces 
his joy by a good deal of crowing and kicking. 
He grows so strong and heavy that I can 
scarcely hold him. We call him Jack, to dis- 
tinguish him from papa; and the servants call 
him Massa Jacky, a name which seems even 
now to make him laugh. Papa is going out 
in his buggy, but he is waiting, first, to add a 
_ few lines to this, so I will not write any moro 
at present. 

“Much love to grandpapa and Aunt Kate, 
and many kisses to yourself. May you be 
hidden under the shadow of the Almighty 
wings, is the prayer of your fond mother, 

, “Mary A. Howarp.” 


Then a very few lines from papa in larger 
writing, but more difficult to read :— | 


“My Dear Littte Grrai—A few words 
for you, that.I may have the pleasure of tell- 
ing you myself how very soon I hope to see 
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your dear little face again. I am quite hungry 
for the sight that I have not enjoyed for two 
long years. You will think of’ us, and pray 
that God may grant us all a happy meeting. 

“Little Jack is flourishing; his legs and 
arms twirl about like so many windmill sails. 
I am told that he is very much like me; but 
I hope you will manage to distinguish us. 
If you feel any doubt, pray remember that, 
the black beard is papa’s, and the little mouth, 
puckered up like a cherry, is Jack’s. 

“Nana thinks Jack the most important 
gentleman of the two, and I am afraid he is 
of the same opinion. 

“Now I must wish my dear little Agnes 
good-bye, praying that we may soon meet 
again. Your loving father, 

“J. S. Howarp.” 

The letters had not been read without 
many exclamations of delight from Agnes, 
Miss Howard, and grandpapa, who had - 
stepped out of the window, and stood listening 
with a happy: face. 

- It was a long time before Agnes could talk 
for joy; she was glad that her aunt had the 
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other letter to read, and the perdenmng tools 
to put away. 

“I suppose it is lesson time,” she said, 
when this had been done. 

Miss Howard looked at her watch. 

“Do you not think we should have a 
holiday to celebrate the arrival of this good 
uews?” said grandpapa, remembering with 
kind sympathy the child’s excess of Joyful | 
excitement. 

Agnes looked wistfully at her aunt, not — 
that she was an idle little girl, but it seemed 
hard to.turn her thoughts from glad dreams 
of mamma’s and papa’s return, and the first 
sight of the little brother, and dim recollec- 
tions of Nana’s kind, old, black face, and give 
her attention to the distinction of adjectives, 
adverbs, and prepositions. 

Aunt Kate guessed how it was, and con- 
sented to Mr. Howard’s proposal. 

“You and I will take a walk,” said grand- 
papa, “ ane tell everybody we meet how happy 
we are.” 

“Run and be dressed, Agnes, and tell the 
good news to Susan,” said Miss Howard; and 
away flew Agnes on wings of joy, wings that 
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lent their aid to her tongue also, for she 
chattered incessantly while her gardening 
costume was exchanged for one more worthy 
of grandpapa’s companionship. 

As Agnes passed down the garden, she 
remembered her violets. 

“Oh, grandpapa!” she said, “ where are 
we going ?” 

“Wherever you like, dear.” 

“Really 2? Don’t you care at all where we 
go?” said Agnes. 

“Not at all,” said grandpapa ; “ come, 
where shall it be?” 

aren grandpapa, if you really ‘do not 
care,” she said, “might we go to Mrs. Wolver- 
bets I have something to take to Lucy. 
And I should like to tell her and Margaret 
about mamma’s coming home.” 

“So should I,” said grandpapa. “It is 
very strange that you and I generally wish © 
the same thing.” | 
* Agnes looked up at her grandpapa’s nd 
face. She guessed the reason of this strange 
fact, but she did not speak. She took up 
her little pot of violets, and they continued 
their walk. 
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When Mrs. Wolverton heard Agnes’s good 
news, she allowed Margaret and Lucy to leave | 
their lessons and spend half an hour in the 
garden with their friend. 

The little pot of violets was given and 
received. Its scent, wafted gently by the 
soft spring breeze, seemed to whisper to Lucy, 
“ By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 

The pleasant news, too, of Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard's return, and of the baby brother, was 
received hardly less gladly than it was im- 
parted. | 

“ And we have news, too,” said Lucy; “ but 
not so great as yours.” : 

“What?” asked Agnes. 

“Our cousin is coming to stay with us; he 
is coming next week. Our Cousin George. 
He is older than Margaret, and we shall have 
some half holidays while he is here. Won't 
it be fun? Mamma says he is ever so tall, 
and very merry. And papa says that per- 
haps he will tease us, because boys like to 
teaze little girls; but I shan’t mind that a bit. 
Besides, I am not so very little.” 

_ Lucy’s expectations were fulfilled sooner 
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than Agnes’s; but perhaps the reality was 
not of such unclouded joy as the anticipation. 
George was very merry, and, as Mr. Wolver- — 
ton had predicted, he liked to teaze. Lucy 
especially excited him to this diversion by her 
boast of courage, her heedless merriment, and 
her indignation at fancied wrongs. Some- 
times it was beyond what poor Lucy could 
_ bear, and passionate tears were the result. 
Sometimes her excitement took the form of 
imitation, and she would teaze Beatrice, and 
disregard Miss Graham’s exhortations to order 
and steadiness, until she prougnt:: herself into 
dire disgrace. 

Little Agnes read her letters many times, 
to grandpapa, to Susan, to Stephana, and even 
to Prudence, on the occasion of a visit to 
Kingswood; and many times she prayed 
earnestly that her dear parents might be 
brought back to her in safety; but, above 
all, that her will might be more and more 
conformed to the will of her- heavenly 
Father. 

And her prayer was answered. The faith 
with which she realised that the safe-keeping 
of those she loved was in the hands of God | 
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alone, made her look up to him more and 
more constantly; and day by day, nay, 
moment by moment, beholding as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, be changed—though in 
a faint measure—into the same image from 
glory to glory. . 

And grandpapa and Aunt Kate, who 
watched her with the strong sight of love, 
could say in her name also,— Thanks be 
unto God for his unspeakable gift.” 


- XVIL 


Aqnes’s PBirth-dap. 


JHE 23rd of May rose calm and clear. 
How often and how joyfully had 
that day been looked forward to 
by Agnes! Happiness almost pre- 
vented her from sleeping; she rose 
early, looked long and lovingly at the fair 
picture outside, then dressed, and entered 
the breakfast-room with a bright face. 

‘Here is our little Mayflower,” said grand- 
papa, taking her in his arms; “ many happy 
returns of the day, my child.” 

Then Aunt Kate’s kiss and good wishes 
_ were given. 

“This is for the little gardener,” said Mr. 
Howard, bringing forward a miniature set of 
gardening tools. . ; 

“And this for a little girl who loves violets 
well, but something else better.” | 
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And Miss Howard placed before her two 


- pots of sweetest violets, white and blue. 


Agnes could hardly speak her thanks and 
pleasure “O Aunt Kate! O grandpapa!” 
she exclaimed, with a renewal of kisses, “I 
am too happy. Such sweet violets; and this 
pretty spade and rake.” 

‘We shall expect a very fine garden,” said 
Mr. Howard. | 

“QO grandpapa, you shall see what care I] 
will take of my garden; it shall be as beauti- 
ful as Aunt Kate's!” ‘Agnes danced round 
her treasures, and was quite sorry to have to 
turn her attention to such an every-day matter 
as breakfast. | 

However, she was not sorry long, for plea- 
sure and early rising had given her a very fair 
appetite. i 

“ Haven't I a fine day,” she said, presently. 

“ Lovely, indeed,” said Miss Howard. 

“Do you think it will do for dining on the 
rocks, as you said, Aunt Kate?” 

The weather could not be more suitable,” . 
said Miss Howard, “but I cannot. make any 
plans till after post time. I think we ought 


to have a letter from the travellers.” - 
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“What letter?” said Agnes. 

“A letter to say that they have reached 
Paris. They promised to send one; this is 
about the time it ought to come.” 

Agnes was thankful to the once disspiedi 
Broadford map, for it told her how very far 
on the journey Paris was. “QO Aunt Kate!” 
she exclaimed, “if it came to-day it would 
be a nice birth-day letter. May I go out 
by-and-by to watch for the postman ?” 

Permission was given, and soon Agnes stood 
at the white gate, looking eagerly down the 
road. Her watching was at last rewarded; 
the postman turned that way, stopped at the 
white gate, with a congratulatory ‘“ Good 
morning” to the little girl, and put a letter 
into her hand. — 

Agnes fancied she could recognise the hand- 
writing; but hardly giving herself time to 
look, she flew with her treasure into the 
house. 

“A letter! a letter for grandpapa!” she 
cried joyfully. “Is it from papa?” 

“Yes, dear; and the foreign postmark. 
Thank God,” said grandpapa; and with 
trembling hands he opened the letter. 
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“When are they coming?” said Agnes. 

“Very soon,” said Mr. Howard; and he 
gave the letter to his daughter. 

“They cross with the letter, but think 1t 
will arrive here some hours before them, as 
they will reach England late, and must sleep 
somewhere on the road; will come on with 
the earliest possible train the next morning. 
They may be here at any .time,” said Miss 
Howard, when she had finished reading. 

“Hardly before the evening, I suppose,” 
said Mr. Howard. 

“But it will not do for us to go out to 


the rocks,” said Miss Howard; “we might be - 


away when they arrived.” 

This seemed to bring the time very near to 
Agnes. 

“You must go and tell Mrs. Wolverton 
that we cannot have any pic-nic to-day, 
Agnes,” said her aunt. “Perhaps you may 
take a bas with Margaret, and one and 
their cousin.” 

This was’ an errand which Agnes executed 
joyfully. The prospect of a dinner among 
the high rocks which stood on the coast about 
two miles from Seadown, had been anxiously 
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looked forward to, but the reason of its post- 
ponement was far more delightful. 

The three little girls were allowed to go 
out, after many cautions and promises, under 
the escort of Mr. Wolverton’s nephew, George 
Hamilton. They spent some time in a large 
sandy common leading from the shore, but 
somewhat above the level of the sea. Here 
they played hide-and-seek among the rushes; 
George was a capital seeker; he looked 
behind every little hillock, and searched every 
tuft of rushes, until, in an incredibly short 
time, his missing companions were discovered. 
He was also a capital and most patience-trying | 
hider ; creeping into most impossible places, 
crouching like a little bird in a nest of reeds, 
or burying himself in holes which the rabbits 
had burrowed. This game lasted some time; 
but every now and then the children wonld 
run to a point which commanded the road, to 
examine if any signs of a travelling-carriage 
were to be seen. | 

“Do you think they will come to-day?” 
asked Margaret. | 

“Oh, I hope so,” said Agnes. “ Grandpapa 
says he knows they will travel as quickly as 
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possible ; and they will remember this is my 
birth-day, and try to be here to-day.” 

“Ts it your birth-day ?” said George. 

“Why, George, you knew it,” said Lucy ; 
“T told you yesterday.” 

“T knew it was somebody’s birth-day; but 
we must make a queen of you,” said George, 
turning to Agnes. 

He erected a soft, if not a magnificent, throne 
of sand, on which Agnes, crowned with rushes, - 
was seated in state, while Margaret and Lucy, 
her humble and loyal subjects, offered pebbles 
and shells for her acceptance. 

“Let us go nearer the sea,” said George at 
last. | 

“Yes, I am tired of the rush-field,” said 
Lucy, who was always ready for a change. 
“ We could run races on the sands.” 

“Let us have a race to the sands,” said 
George. “ You three shall have a start; we'll 
go down the slope and across the sand to that 
black thing in the water.” 

“Into the water?” said Agnes. 

“Of course not, you silly queen,’ said 
George, “but just to the water's edge oppo- 
site.” | 
(134) 14 
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“Very well, let us start,” said Lucy. ) 

“But I am sure George will win,” said 
Agnes. 

“T don’t know,” said George, retreating to 
some distance behind the three little girls. 
“You have a very fair chance. Now, are you 
ready? Look out, all of you! Here goes! 
One, two, three—off.” 

Off they started. Lucy with such headlong 
speed that she rolled down the slope, and soon 
lay helpless on the sand. Agnes kept up 
pretty well at first, but she ran unevenly, 
sometimes making a great effort, sometimes’ 
lingering. Margaret was a steady runner, and 
had almost reached the goal; but George, de- 
termined. not to be outdone by a girl, flew by 
with great, bounding steps, and came in con- — 
queror by half a minute. 

“ Hurrah!” he shouted, and threw his hat 
into the air. ‘“ More haste, worse speed,” he 
said, as Lucy came up last of all. “Are you 
hurt, Littiebrains ?”’ 

This was the name with which he always 
honoured Lucy. | 

“Of course not,” said Lucy, with some 


indignation. “Thé sand was quite soft. I 
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should not have fallen at all if I had not caught 
my foot in the rushes, and that slope was 
so steep; there was a great hole just where I 
ran, and J think some one must have pushed 
me.” 

“T think so too,” said George, with mock 
gravity. “Impossible for Littlebrains to fall 
by her own fault.” 

“What a funny old boat,” said Margaret, 
wishing to turn the conversation. “Could 
you see what it was from the rush-field, 
George ?” 

“No; I guessed it was a boat, but it looked 
like a black tub, and it’s not unlike one 
now.” 

“We might play at sailors,” said Lucy. 
“Qh, let us get in. We could easily, it is 
scarcely in the water.” | 

“Well; in with you,” said George, and he 
lifted his little cousin into the boat. “Come, 
Margaret ; come, Agnes!” 

“Ts the tide coming in or going out ?” asked 
Margaret. | 

“ Going out, as fast as can be,” said George. 
“The boat will soon be dry, so you need not 
be afraid of drowning. Come, get in.” | 
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And Margaret took her place by Lucy. 
- George lifted Agnes in also. 

Then the spirit of teazing came upon him. 

“T say, youre like so many mice in a trap. 
What if I send you afloat? You are only 
kept by this old rope.” 

“Oh, George!” exclaimed Lucy, credulous 
and exciteable; “don’t. Let me get out! 
You are always playing some disagreeable 
trick.” 

Lucy stood up and tried to escape from the 
boat, but her cousin held her back. | 

“Sit down, Littlebrains, I’m your master 
now. Show me what a fine sailor you make. 
I’m going to cut the rope,” and he took a 
knife from his ‘pocket. 

“ George, George !” cried Luey, “don't ; oh, 
please don't.” 

“How can you be so silly, Lucy,” aiid 
Margaret. ‘‘ He is only at play.” 

' “At play, am I,” said George, piqued by 
Margaret’s indifference to his threats. ‘“ You 
shall see what game it is. I am going to send 
you afloat. Here goes,” and he flourished his 
knife. ‘“ We're afloat, we're afloat ! sing, Lucy, 
youre off.” 


\ 
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One more flourish, and down came the knife, 
but too near ; it was sharper and the old rope 
weaker than they had thought ; it gave way ; 
the little boat floated off with the fast retreat- 
ing tide. : 

The children hardly took in what had 
happened until they saw water between them 
and the shore. One moment George stood in 
consternation, then he rushed into the water 
and seized the boat; but the current was too 
strong for him, he was only dragged with it 
from the shore. 

“This is no use,” he exclaimed, after some 
fruitless efforts; “I must call some one.” 
Then, unwilling to communicate his own alarm 
to the little girls, he added quickly, “ Keep 
up heart! I see a man; I will fetch him.” 

“ Could we not get out,” said Margaret. 

“No, no,” replied George hastily, “ you 
could not stand against the current; stay where 
you are, I'll be back ech You must not 
move.” 

“Oh, George!” said Margaret, but i was 
gone. 

The three little girls watched him disappear 
with sinking hearts. No one else was to be 
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seen; the shore seemed receding at a fearful 
speed; they were going fast out tothe open 
sea. | 
Margaret felt that she must subdue her own 
fear in order to control and encourage the two 
younger children, especially Lucy, whose terror 
was overpowering and vehement. 

“Oh, George; oh, Margaret!” she cried, 
“we shall be drowned! Oh, I knew he 
meant to drown us, wicked, cruel boy!” __ 

Then her terror grew too great for words’; 
she hid her face in her sister's lap, and sobbed 
aloud. 

Agnes sat holding Margaret's hand, her 
feelings too deep for utterance. It was very 
dreadful to see nothing but water all round, 
nothing but- those few frail boards between 
them and the deep sea, and no helper in sight. 
Were they to be drowned? Were they to be 
carried away from the shore and all they 
loved? Was she to be lost in the wide, wild 
sea, and on that day? Had her mother been 
brought so many miles over the treacherous 
waters to find that her child had been en- — 
_gulphed in them ?— : | 
Lucy’s cries broke forth again, “ “Oh, ‘we 
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shall be drowned, we shall be drowned. Oh, 
where are we going? we shall never get 
home! Oh, mamma, mamma! I wish I was 
at home!” 

“Shall we be drowned? must we really be 
lost in that great, terrible sea?” Agnes asked 
of herself, but she could not answer the ques- 
tion ; the thought: of the cold dark water of 
the great boundless sea, for a moment filled 
her mind, and a cry rose to her lips. But 
then came brighter thoughts, “ We shall be 
at home. We shall be safe with Jesus,” said 
little Agnes to herself, and the half-uttered 
cry was stifled. 

Margaret had not spoken, scarcely moved ; 
one hand held Agnes, the other rested on her 
little sister’s bowed head. Her face was quiet, 
even in its fear; raised away from the dark 
depth of water to the clear calm skies—it was 
as clear and calm as they. 

At the sound of Lucy’s half-stifled screams 
and terrified words, she spoke. 

“ Hush, Lucy, hush; mamma cannot hear 
us, but God will, It is no use to call mamma;” 
and at the dear familiar name, that recalled 


so much ef happiness and home, the quiet. 
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brave voice faltered for a moment.- But it 
was steady when she spoke again. “ Dear 
Lucy,” she said, stooping over the frightened 
child, “dear Lucy, I wish you were not 
‘so frightened; cannot you leave off cry- 
ing 2” . 

* Oh, no! oh, Margaret,” said Lucy, unable 
as yet to take in any idea beyond that of 
danger, “I wish we were at home! I wish 
we were at home!” | : 

“ Dear Lucy,” said Margaret again, “perhaps - 
God will send some one to help us and bring 
us safe home. We are not very far from the 
shore, and George is gone to call help; I 
daresay we shall be in our own home soon. 
I have prayed to God, and I know he hears. 
But if he has something better for us than 
going to our own home, if he wants us to be 
with him directly in heaven, we shall be at 
home—heaven is our home.” 

Lucy only shuddered, and buried her face 
again in her sister's lap, that she might not see 
the great waste of waters or the far away shore. 

“Agnes,” said Margaret, then turning to her 
other little companion, who sat so quietly by 
her side, “ are you frightened ?” 


% 
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The tears would come into Agnes’s eyes, and 
flow over, but she answered through them, 
with a steady voice, “No, Margaret, I think 
not; not much.” 

Margaret gave one kiss, and tightened her 
hold on the quiet little hand. ‘“ We ought 
not to be frightened, but we can’t help it a 
little. Jesus is near. He has promised, 
‘ When thou passest through the waters I will 
be with thee.’ And he is with us now,” she 
said, her faith waxing clearer and stronger. 
She looked up to the sky, as if she too could 
“see heaven opened.” 

Then she looked again at her little sister, 
still so overpowered with fear. 

“Poor Lucy,” she said. “ Let us pray God 
not to let her be frightened any more, to come 
near to her and make her happy.’ -_ 

The few simple words of prayer quieted 
Lucy, and she tried to join, but she did not 
raise her head. 

- “ Agnes, can you sing ?” said Margaret; and 
soon her voice rose clear and steady above 
the murmur of the waters.. Agnes joined, 
falteringly at first, but as she sang, the words 
sank into her heart, and fear was lost in faith, 
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“Why those fears? Behold, ’tis Jesus 
Holds the helm, and guides the ship; 
Spread the sails, and catch the breezes 
Sent to waft us through the deep, 

To the regions 
Where the mourners cease to weep. 


Led by faith, we brave the ocean 
Led by faith, the storm defy ; 
Calm amidst tumultuous mation, 
Knowing that the Lord is nigh. 
Waves obey him, 
And the storms before him fly. 


“* Rendered safe by his protection, 
We shall pass the watery waste, 
Trusting to his wise direction 
We shall gain the port at last; 

And with wonder 
Think on toils and dangers past,” 

So far had they “ passed the watery waste,” 
that while singing they had forgotten to look 
towards the shore; but as the Jast echo died 

away, Lucy raised her head, and all three 
looked over the water. 

“A boat!” they exclaimed. 

“Oh, Margaret,” said Lucy, “God has heard 
us.” | 
The boat was fast approaching; George 
stood in it waving his hat and handkerchief. 

“ Are you all right ?” he shouted as it drew 
near, and three little handkerchiefs were 


cheerily waved in return. 
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At last,” said George, as the boats touched ; 
and with eager haste he assisted the two | 
men to remove the children into the larger 
boat. 

“Oh, Margaret!” he said, when the first 
moments of excitement were passed, “if you 
were frightened, I’m sure I was in a dreadful 
state—not but what I knew that with a couple 
of good oars we could easily catch you ; but if 
the boat had been leaky! Horrid old tub! 
I’m sure I never want to see it again. And 
poor Littlebrains,” he continued, throwing his 
arm round Lucy, “did you think I really 
meant to drown you; I ought to be called 
Lessbrains, and no mistake. And won't uncle 
be jolly angry,” he added, as once more they 
found themselves on dry land. 

“T think he will not be angry,” said Mar- 
garet ; “but we must take Agnes home first 
to Mr. Howard’s. I Hoes they have not heard 
of this.” , 

“T hope not,” said George. 

But an officious urchin, from among ‘the 
crowd which had gathered on the beach, had 
carried Mr. Howard the news that his young 
lady and two others had gone away over the 
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sea. Fortunately, however, he had . but just 
delivered his message, and Mr. Howard : only 
opened the door in time to receive his little 
grand-daughter in his arms. 

Aunt Kate and Susan were behind; many 
an exclamation of thankful surprise was 
uttered, many a kiss and tear of joy fell on 
Agnes’s face, and a heartfelt thanksgiving was 
- offered for her safe deliverance. 

Then grandpapa advanced to shut the door, 
which he had opened in trembling haste to go — 
in search of his Mayflower; but instead of 
shutting, he held it wider open. 

“They are come,” he said. “Thank God, 
the child is safe,” and he took Agnes in his 
arms. | | 

Then a carriage drew up before the 
gate. | : 

Eager, loving faces looked out from the 
windows, and met the glad re-assuring smiles 
of the watchers at the door. There was papa, 
as tall, as straight, as bright-eyed as Aunt 
Kate, but as genial as grandpapa. Black Nana, 
‘her face all smiling, the yellow head-dress, dark 
eyes, and pearl white teeth in brilliant contrast, 
herself almost eclipsed by the fair little “ Massy 
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Jack,” who danced, half frightened, half pleased, 
in her arms. 

Last of all, mamma, the altos of the dear 
picture which had shone a sunbeam aliket ih 
troubles and joys; gentle in her eagerness, 

tearful in her gladness, as she once more lield 
her little daughter in her arms, 


‘* How safe and how happy are they, 
Who on the good Shepherd rely; 
He gives them out strength for their day— 
Their wants he will surely supply.” 
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